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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. Tf he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—-—_4¢——- 


The series of Cabinet Councils is over for the present, 
and it is with some degree of satisfaction that the English 
public have learnt the resolution of the Government to 
‘send more troops to Ireland in case of accidents. And 
there is every sign that they may be required. For not 
only does the Land League show no abatement of its 
pretensions, but the old Orange spirit in the North is 
rising fast, and hot blood may have a cooling on one 
side or the other before very long. Meanwhile the “ re- 
medial measures” are more or less distinctly shadowed 
forth by more or less inspired organs of opinion, and it 
is in the same breath announced that Government 
intends to proceed in Irish land legislation by way of 
Resolution, so that the opinions of Parliament may be 
gathered. That the Government has a plan ready we 
need hardly be asked to believe in the presence of this 
statement ; and yet without a plan to which it means to 
adhere it is useless to face the House of Commons. Nor 
will anything the Government proposes satisfy at once 
the agitators and the English people, who are becoming 
rapidly disgusted at the complaisance shown by the Prime 
Minister, especially, to the truculent politicians who range 
themselves under the banner of Mr. Parnell. The people 
of this country do not understand statesmanship which 
is inspired by threats of “ your money or your life” order, 
and Ministers may rest assured that when they do meet 
the Legislature a stern demand will be made from 
both sides of the Houses of Parliament why they 
allowed affairs across St. George’s Channel to drift 
until they assumed their present phase, which is all but 
civil war. To such an extent has the terrorism spread 
that English shipping companies will now not carry to 
England the cattle of men who have been placed under 
Mr. Parnell’s interdict. It is clear therefore that, armed 
as the peasantry now is, any day may see Ireland deluged 
in blood. But even that would be more tolerable than 
the paralysis of justice and commerce and social freedom 
which now characterise the sister island. 





Does a conveyance of lands include the treasures of 
gold, silyer, and other metals which may be concealed 
‘beneath its surface? or, to put the same idea in more 


anit nent instihaicne bem tadiadbid alin cebnbak sci ke os eee 


legal language, dg mines and minerals pass along with 
it? The general rule of English law is that everything 
from the heavens above to the centre of the earth passes 
by a conveyance, and that accordingly mines and 
minerals (lying, comparatively speaking, extremely near 
the surface) must pass to the person who purchases the 
property. A very important exception, however, from 
this general principle was brought into considerable 
prominence by a case which recently came before the 
Courts. The Metropolitan District Railway Company 
had purchased certain lands at Fulham for its own pur- 
poses, at the price of £1,000 per acre. Companies of 
all descriptions, ‘as is.well known, are credited=.wi 


having no consciences whatever, and in the present case 


the advisers of the Railway Company appear to have 
been extremely keen in the assertion of their rights 
and demanded that the mines and minerals should 
be included in their purchase. The Railway Act of 
1845 has, however, made express provision with regard 
to minerals. The law is that unless they are expressly 
named in the conveyance they are to be excepted out 
of the purchase. In the present case it appeared that 
the lands had been valued on the basis of what they 
would fetch for building purposes, and it, moreover, 
appeared that an experienced land agent had given his 
opinion that there was probably nothing under the pro- 
perty except gravel and clay. The decision was accord- 
ingly against the Company. This case is worthy of 
notice for several reasons. In the first place it may 
serve as a useful warning to railway.companies not to 
endeavour to obtain more than their strict rights from 
those membets of the public who are obliged ‘to give up 
their property to them. It may also serve to remind 
owners of property that in dealings of this description 
they are entitled to regard any minerals that there may 
be beneath the surface as a separate thing, of which they 
are entitled to be paid the price. It is also to be recol- 
lected. that the Act in question allows the company, in 
all cases where working for minerals might prove dan- 
gerous to their railway, to buy them in at a proper price. 
The minerals below the surface are, in fact, considered 
as an exceptional class of property, to be regarded in a 
different light and treated on different principles from 
those which apply to other matters which are ordinarily 
comprised in a conveyance. 
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We are informed that the new drama by Tennyson, 
which is to be brought out at the Lyceum, is considered 
by good judges to show a great advance upon everything 
that the Laureate has yet written, in point of view of 
stage effect, and capability for representation. It is said 
to be in reality a play for the theatre and not for the 
study. The Laureate has also gone far from his previous 
tracks in order to obtain a subject for his muse on this 
occasion. ‘The struggles of Saxon patriotism and the 
Court of the Tudors will be found to be abandoned for 
Oriental scenes, and for the shock of passions which 
depend upon no party or political prejudices for the 
interest which they have always excited in the breast of 
mankind. The Eastern potentate, who at the same 
time represents the “majesty of the Roman peace” 
amid the fierce intrigues and reckless ambitions of 
Asia, possesses both a fair kingdom and a fairer wife. 
So illustrious a queen—and where a fairer sovereign 
than Ellen Terry ?—might kindle admiration, disdainful of 
consequences, even if there were not also a throne to be 
gained by the daring mortal who has cast his eyes upon 
the great Tetrarch’s lovely spouse. Mr. Henry’ Irving 
will himself play the part of the lawless lover and rebel, 
who would usurp at once a sovereign’s diadem and the 
hand of the most beautiful of princesses. The moral 
soul of Mr. Tennyson will not, however, allow guilt, 
though of heroic quality, to triumph at the end. The 
Tetrarch falls before the usurper’s force, but he is 
avenged by his widowed queen, and the death of the 
illustrious villain, Henry Irving, at the hand of the royal 
beauty, Ellen Terry, is expected to produce all those 
emotions of pity and terror which the successful tragic 
poet must awaken, if he is to be a true follower of 
f#éschylus. The new piece will be in two acts, and 
will not necessitate the withdrawal of the “Corsican 
Brothers,” 


A successful trilogy of performances of the Westminster 
Play was brought to a close on Thursday evening. The 
prologue and epilogue, more antiquo, were not only recited, 
but the latter was brightly acted. The only name added 
this year to the Golden Roll of distinguished’ West- 
minsters was that of Sir Frederick Roberts :— 

Quod Indicze 
Insigne nostri pepererint laurfis decus, 
The disclosures of the purity and independence of the 
British voter made by the recent commissions, furnished 
the theme for the epilogue, which might be described as 
a comedietta in one act. The local colouring was not 
unsparingly laid on, and the line 
Czeruleus specie prodeo, corde rubens 


evoked appreciative laughter. There was a double- 
edged sharpness in Simo’s remark when Mysis is named 
as a witness— 

**Propria que maribus ” mulier studet! 
But Mysis herself avowed that she had been won not by 
the coin alone, but ‘oscula primum reddidit.” The 
appeal 

At vos, Patroni, ignoscite, quaeso, 
Ausis tam leviter rem tetigisse gravem, 


deserves, as it obtained, a most favourable response, 


A nice little proposal, I understand, is receiving the 
attention of the Imperial Press Commission at St. Peters- 
burg. This is no other than that foreign correspondents 
at the Russian capital shall be subjected to the authority 
of the Censor. They will be compelled to take out a 
special license, they will have to submit to the “three. 


warning ” system, and if they persist in displeasing the 
authorities, they will be liable to punishment in the shape 
of a prohibition to send telegraphic news home for a 
certain term. The proposal, I am sorry to say, is backed 
up by Loris Melikoff himself, who holds that foreign jour- 
nalists should not enjoy privileges which are unshared ‘by 
the local Katkoffs, Kraevskys, and Suvorines. Whether 
it will be carried out or not remains to be seen; but in 
any case the “specials” of the Standard and Daily News 
may expect a clipping of their wings in some shape or 
other before the Commission breaks up. Ofcourse it will 
not be a difficult matter to transmit uncensorised news to 
England. All the correspondents will have to do will be 
to send their intelligence in letters to Berlin, whence it 
can be wired in the name of the Berlin correspondent to 
London. This, of course, means a delay of two or three 
days in the transmission of news ; but, after all, tardy 
intelligence untampered with is better than the cooked. 
telegrams which “specials” in Russia are often made 
to forward through the alterations effected at the tele- 
graph offices unknown to the sender. 


Russia, like ourselves, is unfortunate with her fisheries. - 


She has now two quarrels on hand, one with the United 
States on the Siberian coast, and another with Norway 
off Nova Zembla. In both instances the want of enter- 
prise on the part of her own subjects has led the more 
energetic’foreigner to devastate the treasures of the deep. 
This state of affairs, however, is to continue no longer. 
Russia, we hear, has given both Norway and the United 
States to understand that she is determined to levy dues. 
on foreign fishing vessels, or, in the event of a refusal, to 
keep them away from her coast by means of armed 
cruisers. Next season, with this end in view, the newly 
constructed clipper Yaros/av/, armed with 8-inch guns, 
and steaming at sixteen knots, will proceed to Behring’s 
Straits, and the gunboat Poliani Zvezda will take up a 
post off the island of Nova Zembla. In the meanwhile 
it will be open to the two Powers interested to come to 
terms, and agree to pay a yearly subvention to Russia. 


One of the objects of German ambition may now be 
accomplished if the Reichstag be only willing to supply 
the requisite funds. An agent from King Kalakana is 
at present in Berlin for the purpose of coming to terms 
with the German Government for the sale of the 


Hawaiian Islands. It is a well-known fact that Germany . 


is desirous above all things of obtaining colonies. She. 
has a treaty with Samoa, and also one with Hawaii. Her 
trade with those islands is flourishing, and her [citizens 
there are regarded with favour by the island authorities. 
The Chancellor, it is said, is anxious to conclude the 


proposed purchase, and he will certainly be supported by 


the Court party, with Prince Henry, the future; com- 
mander-in-chief of the German navy, at its head. The 
objections are likely to come from the German Liberals 
and from the rival nations who have also established 
treaties with the islands, and whose citizens are extremely 
numerous there. 





It is quite time that England strengthened her fleet in 


Chinese waters. The effect produced on the public’ 


mind of Russia by the naval predominance which Ad- 
miral Lesovsky has enjoyed since the summer, is shown 
significantly in the demand of the Golvs for an ulti- 
matum, and of the Moscow Gazette for a seizure of 
Corea. From the tone of these articles it is obvious 
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that they are inspired. They simply reflect, in fact, the 
private opinion of M, de Giers, expressed to his intimate 
friends, without reserve, that Russia should clear off her 
score with China before involving herself afresh with 
Turkey. ‘Throughout the year the Czar has had to pre- 

pare for three distinct wars, any one of which would 
have been a serious and exhaustive drain on Russia. 
Owing to the sudden fits of hostility of the Chinese, the 
war against the Turcomans has had to be pursued with 
caution, and Russia has been compelled to refrain from 
thrusting herself too prominently in the front in dealing 
with the Sultan. M., de Giers thinks it possible to nurse 
the Greek Question for a few months, and in the mean- 
while wishes to bring matters to a crisis with the 
Chinese, in order that Russia may direct her entire 
strength afterwards against Turkey. 





We willingly inserted, on December 4, a letter of a 
correspondent who took exception to our strictures on 
the “ Magyar Crusade against the German tongue,” so 
far as the German theatre at Pesth was concerned. We 
must, however, say that in all the articles of the foreign 
Press we never saw any allusion to the particular reasons 
of morality, by which, as he alleged, the Town Council 
had been swayed. Nor did our correspondent himself 
say that any such reasons were contained in the motion 
for the refusal. On the other hand, he stated that “ the 
Town Council, after a stormy debate, refused the license 
by a majority of one.” The natural conclusion therefrom 
is, that the question of morality was not really at issue, 
or else one-half of the civic representatives would have 
failed in their duty. Subsequently the license was 
granted, not by 77 votes against 76, but the overwhelming 
majority of 225 against 85. Thus it stands to reason 
that the Town Council—* by a majority of one ”—had 
committed a blunder. If in all Hungary sixteen German 
theatrical companies hold a license for provincial towns, 
that circumstance is easily accounted for. Hungary is a 
polyglot country. It has millions of German citizens ; 
educated Magyars themselves all speak German ; and 
when a Magyar has to deal with a Slovak, a Serb, a 
Croat, or a Rouman compatriot, he, of necessity, often 
fallsback upon the German tongue as acommon medium. 
As to “ morality,” one of the civic representatives declared 
that the Town Council “had done great moral injury 
to Hungary by refusing the license.” When the Town 
Council rescinded the refusal, a riotous set of ultras in 
the galleries conducted themselves in so disgraceful a 
manner that the Mayor had to order the public to be 
turned out. Baron Bela Lipthay, a man known for his 
interest in art, and a member of the Magyar People’s 
Theatre, warmly advocated the grant of the license “ in 
the name of freedom and culture.” Fortunately, the 
Town Council came to its proper senses. But then a 
number of students, accompanied by a mob, hurried 
to the editorial offices of German papers, there to 
break the windows, and to indulge in unmentionable 
insults. The windows were also broken in the house:of 
Moritz Jokai, than whom the Magyar race has no greater 
living celebrity in literature. Do not these facts prove a 
bad state of affairs? Magyars and Germans ought, natu- 
rally, to be friends ; and considering that the former have 
Panslavist foes within, and a watchful Russian enemy 
without, the gravest danger can only result from an 
estrangement between the race which has formed the 
State and the other which eminently represents culture. 
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SIR C. DILKE AND LORD SALISBURY. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a vigorous effort, in his most 
successful style, at Kensington on Tuesday, to disguise 
the failures and to explain away the weaknesses of the 
foreign policy of the Liberal Cabinet. The Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs habitually speaks 
with a courtesy which is calculated to disarm criticism, 
and with a clearness which gives a semblance of lucidity 
and ease even to confusion and discomfiture. He 
addressed himself particularly to the task of replying to 
the recent speeches of Lord Salisbury on Mr. Gladstone's 
policy in Albania and with reference to Greece. It does 
not appear that even Sir Charles Dilke can find much to 
say on the fiasco at Dulcigno which will bear the criti- 
cism of impartial observers. He cavils at the alleged 
exaggerations of the loss of life caused by the forcible 
transfer of Albanian territory to the Montenegrins. He 
does not admit that the loss amounted to as many 
dozens as it has been said to reach hundreds. This is a 
point on which it is quite superfluous to enter into a 
verbal wrangle with the adroit and genial Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Whether the 
slain Albanians amounted to ten or to a thousand 
is a question of little importance. The gravamen of the 
charge brought against the Liberal Party is that, though, 
on their own professions, the especial champions of national 
rights, they did not hesitate to fling away their own 
principles, and to sacrifice the national convictions of an 
independent race in deference to Russian influence, and 
out of a most unworthy partiality for the restless Mon- 
tenegrins. If only a certain number of Albanian lives 
were lost, if at the last moment the Albanians, seeing the 
overwhelming odds against them, drew back from their 
attitude of desperate resistance, this circumstance does. 
not alter the fact that the Liberals were prepared to slay 
thousands of Albanians just as readily as scores in order 
to place Dulcigno under the yoke of a satellite of Russia. 
Sir Charles Dilke does not affect to deny this accusation. 


In assailing Lord Salisbury for describing the Dulcigno.. 
arrangement as one “ by which Albanians would be put. 


under a Power whom they detest,” Sir Charles Dilke in 
effect corroborates all that is essential in Lord Salisbury’s. 
charge. Lord Salisbury knows as well as Sir Charles. 
Dilke that the estimates of the number of Albanians. 
actually transferred fell between three thousand and five 
thousand persons. We are prepared to take, and English 


public opinion is prepared to take, the very lowest - 


estimate given by Sir Charles Dilke himself, and upon 
his own admission we have it stated that three thousand 
Albanians at the very least were forcibly transferred to 
Montenegro, and that, in order to effect this subjugation 
of a handful of a free people, Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to initiate a policy of nN and to risk 
the dangers of an international war. 

The part of Sir Charles Dilke’s speech which deals 
with the claims of Greece is by far the most important 


for several reasons. In the first place, Sir Charles Dilke » 


is not only Under-Secretary of State for F oreign Affairs 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but he is a leading 


advocate of extreme Hellenic views, and was, up to his — 


admission to the Ministry, the most prominent member 


of the “Greek Committee ” in England. In the second . 


place, while the Dulcigno question may be reasonably 
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regarded as terminated, the claims of the Greeks con- 
stitute the principal spot-on the troubled: horizon of the 
Eastern world. ' It becomes, therefore, doubly interest- 
ing to follow the defence which so representative a 
politician considers himself obliged to put forward on 
behalf of claimants, who have it in their power to be 
undoubtedly troublesome, and who may reasonably count 
upon Sir Charles Dilke to say the very best words in his 
power in support of their pretensions. Lord Salisbury is 
again the special object of Sir Charles Dilke’s attack. 
This in itself is only natural. Lord Salisbury’s exposure 
of the policy of the Liberal Cabinet was highly effective, 
not only in a party sense, but from the point of view of 
common sense statesmanship. It went to the heart of pend- 
ing problems in more than one direction, and the success 
which attended it is demonstrated by the particular atten- 
tion which Liberal politicians devote to attempts at its 
refutation. Sir Charles Dilke can hardly imagine, however, 
that he scores more than a debating success when he 
endeavours to create a contrast and an appearance of 
contradiction between speeches of Lord Salisbury in 
1880 and declarations of Lord Salisbury in 1878. The 
Liberal Under-Secretary is especially indignant at “ the 
claims of Greece” being described as shadowy and un- 
substantial to-day, although Lord Salisbury undoubtedly 
admitted that there was a great deal both real and substan- 
tial in the claims of Greece two years ago. Not only Lord 
Salisbury admitted, but Lord Beaconsfield declared, in 
1878 that Greece had claims which were not shadowy 


_and which were not unsubstantial. It is perfectly true, 


as Sir Charles Dilke says, that after the Congress, Lord 
Beaconsfield assured us that by the efforts of Lord 
Salisbury and himself, Greece had gained more than had 
been acquired by the rebellious principalities. If these 
words did not become a catch phrase with all the 
colleagues of these Conservative statesmen, at any rate 
they were accepted as a genuine rendering of Conser- 
vative official opinion upon the subject. We not only 
admit this, but we avow it. No organ of Conservative 
opinion can have the slightest interest in denying that 
both Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had a sym- 
pathy with the just claims of Greece, and we can add 
that no Conservative organ is now tempted to retreat 
from that position of genuine sympathy with Grecian 
requirements which was so openly expressed by the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet both before, during, and after the 
Berlin Congress of 1878. 

The claims of Greece, said Lord Salisbury the other 
How could 
Lord Salisbury venture to make this statement, asks Sir 
~Charles Dilke, in a tone of affected indignation, when 
the same noble lord was a party to the solemn recogni- 
tion by Europe of the reality and genuineness of the 
claims of Greece? We should be sorry to accuse the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of anything 
approaching to conscious equivocation, but we are 
bound to add that equivocation there is, and equivoca- 
tion of the most palpable description, in this use of the 
phrase “the claims of Greece.” We know what are the 
claims of Greece to-day, we know the immense extension 
of Hellenic pretensions which has occurred under the 
auspices of the Gladstone Ministry. All the world is 
aware of the change which has come over the spirit of 
the Grecian dream since a Cabinet pledged to the hatred 
of Turkey has come to the head of English affairs, But 
was it pretended in 1878 at the Congress of Berlin, at 
the time when the Beaconsfield Cabinet pledged itself to 
sympathy and redress on the Greek question—was it 
pretended that “the claims of Greece” meant anything 
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like that vast acquisition-of territory to which the Phil-. 
Hellenic fanatics lay claim at present, and which they. 
threaten to realise by means of the coercion of. 
Europe, exercised through an armed. intervention in 
Turkey? The reply to this. simple interrogation: 
at once exposes the immensity of the error, the im. 
mensity of the equivocation which underlies Sir Charles 
Dilke’s use of the phrase “the claims of Greeee.” The. 
claims of Greece, like the pretensions of the Phil- 
Hellenic fanatics, have changed wonderfully since they. 
made their first appearance at the green table of the 
Berlin Congress two years ago. The 13th Protocol of. 
the Congress of Berlin, which recounts the proceedings 
in regard to Greece at the sitting of July 5, 1878, sup- 
plies the complete exposure of the hollowness of the 
Under-Secretary of State’s argument. The plenipoten- 
tiary of France, M. Waddington himself, who introduced 
the subject of the Greek claims to the Congress, explicitly 
undertook to rebut every presumption such as that which 
Sir Charles Dilke now attempts to found upon the 
recognition of the claims of Greece. M. Waddington, 
supported by the entire Congress, explicitly rejected’ 
everything like extravagant concessions to Hellenic 
demands, rejected everything like a pretension to coerce 
Turkey into concessions to Greece, rejected everything 
which could give the colour of a right to the European’ 
Powers to interfere in the independent relations of the 
Greek and Ottoman Governments. ‘ With regard to 
Greece,” said M. Waddington on that occasion, “it is 
not, of course, the object of the Congress to afford 
satisfaction to the extravagant aspirations of certain 
organs of Hellenic opinion. . . . The first plenipoten- 
tiary of France believes that he is quite furthering 
the interests of both countries in asking leave of the 
Congress to point out, in a general manner, and with- 
out infringing upon the sovereignty of the Porte, the 
limits which he should like to see assigned to Greece. 
. . » To accomplish this object his Excellency considers 
it necessary, on the one hand, not to demand from the 
Porte impossible sacrifices, on the other, to appeal to the 
moderation of Greece. The first French plenipotentiary 
has therefore thought it of use to trace, as a basis of 
negotiations, a general line indicating at one and the 
same time to Turkey the measure of the intentions of 
Europe, and to Greece the limits beyond which she 
cannot be allowed to go.” The opinion of England, of: 
Germany, of Austria-Hungary, and of Italy upon the 
subject was identical with this view expressed by the’ 
French plenipotentiary, and no “claims of Greece” that 
were not moderate, that were not equitable, received 
recognition from the Congress of Berlin ; and a subse- 
quent proposition of Prince Gortschakoff, recorded in the 
18th Protocol, which relates the proceedings as to Greece 
at the sitting of July 11, 1878, was formally rejected by 
the assembled plenipotentiaries when it was seen that it 
involved the idea of possible coercion. In the words of 
the Protocol, “ The President records that the document 
presented by the Russian plenipotentiaries has not 
obtained the assent of the Congress.” And yet because 
Lord Salisbury, according to the spirit of the Berlin 
Congress, treats the exaggerated pretensions, which are 
now put forward for the aggrandisement of Greece—the 
Olympus Metsovo frontier—and the coercion of Turkey, 
as shadowy and unsubstantial, and unsupported by any 
real concurrence of European opinion, Sir Charles Dilke 
affects to discover a contradiction between the views of 
the noble lord as expressed to-day and as expressed two 
years ago. The truth of the matter is that the “ claims 
of Greece,” which were approved of by the European 
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plenipotentiaries in 1878, and the “claims of Greece” 
which Sir Charles Dilke and the Greek committees would 
proceed to enforce by violence and war to-day, are 
absolutely distinct and irreconcilable conceptions. It is 
to be regretted that the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has allowed himself, however unconsciously, to 
‘be betrayed into such an unsatisfactory proceeding. An 
open defeat of Liberal policy is bad enough, but an 
attempt to disguise the defeat by the play upon words 
to which Sir Charles Dilke has condescended, takes away 
even the appearance of dignity from the downfall of the 
Liberal policy. 








THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 

Probably there were but few men in England who 
followed the recent arguments in Mr. Dale’s case in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench who believed that judgment 
would be pronounced in favour of that gentleman on the 
majority of the very small points raised by Mr. Charles 
and Dr. Phillimore on the arguments for the validity of 
the writ of Aabeas corpus. Some persons, no doubt, 
thought that amid such an array of technicalities one 
would have proved to be a palpable hit and if any one 
of them had been held tenable by the judges, of course 
the Rector of St. Vedast’s would have been liberated. 
But, after all, the argument was a very minute incident in 
a very large controversy; and the decision in no way 
affects the principles at stake. This is no case of Curia 
regis locuta est; causa finita est. The Court of the State 
fsas of course administered State law as it was bound to 
do ; but there remain the far deeper and wider questions 
~—had the State the right to make the law ; had it, con- 
Stitutionally speaking, the power to do so ; and is not the 
contention sound that a law which traverses the funda- 
mental laws of the realm is void, 2” foro conscientia, unless 
it be of strictly limited obligation as regards duration, 
and unless it provides for the liberty of those occupying 
positions held before it was enacted? For example, if 
the State, having established allopathy as at first the 
sole, and subsequently as the recognised, medical system 
of the country, had not merely given to it charter after 
charter encouraging it to accept endowments bestowed 
on it upon specific terms by private individuals, but had 
recognised the rules drawn up by its disciples as a 
portion of the law of the land, had co-opted its regu- 
lations as well as its chief professors, and had con- 
timually allowed them to enforce internal discipline, it 
would be thought a very hard thing, indeed, if the 
State should tell the allopathists not only that they 
should no longer be ruled as aforetime, but that all 
decisions on points of practice should be liable to be 
overruled by a body composed of homceopathists, of 
herbalists, of hydropathists, of Peculiar People, and people 
who deny that there is such a thing as internal disease, 
and should add that those who had accepted diplomas 
on the faith of the old charters and the old laws, and the 
inherent right of a medical body to regulate its own 
affairs, must conform on pain of deprivation of livelihood 
and imprisonment to the directions of a number of men 
who could not read a prescription or diagnose a malady. 
‘This would be thought so hard a thing that thousands 
and tens of thousands who cared no more for allopathy 
than for herbalism would be very likely to declare this 
was an intolerable tyranny which was imposed on medical 
men who in the past had done the State good service. 
And, so far as we can see, this is precisely a parallel case 
to that now exercising the mind of the country—only that 
in the present instance the body whose rights and privi- 


leges are attacked is a far older body than the State | Unfortunately, wealth is not always 


itself; that when the State came into existence it found 
the body in question already flourishing; and that the 
State merely recognised the laws and rules of the body 
which it found established. To bigots on one side or 
the other—and the bigotry of unbelief is nowadays far 
more intolerant than the bigotry of belief—it will be 
useless to urge that the Church as by law established has 
a right to take its stand on the law purely interpreted, 
and that not only has the State no right or title to inter- 
pret this law, but it has expressly agreed not to do so, and 
has n2ver attempted to do so until within the last fifty 
years. The State has an undoubted right to say the 
Church shall be no longer by law established. It may 
break away from the union, and perhaps it may even be 
urged that it may, as the supreme authority over the 
material affairs of the people, deprive the Church of the 
endowments given, not by the State in nine cases out of 
ten, but by private individuals, and may send her forth 
bereft of her possessions. But it has no right to main- 
tain the union and to violate the terms of the partnership 
deed ; no right either by open assumption or by sap and 
mine to alter the conditions of the compact, the settle- 
ment effected when the relations of the ies to the 
agreement were last overhauled. And this is what the 
State has done and is doing. 

We have shown in a previous article that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council has broken away in the 
most flagrant manner from the plain grammatical mean- 
ing of the law it pretended to interpret, and that, on 
the confession of some of its most prominent members, 
it has almost invariably based its decisions on the ground 
of policy and not of law, while in its time-serving zeal it 
has contradicted its own deliverances on material points. 
But it is not perhaps generally known that the jurisdic- 
tion it now exercises in a manner so one-sided and so 
flatly in the teeth of history and grammar was conferred 
upon it by the Legislature of the realm by accident. To 
prove this we need not go back to the history of appeals 
to the King, nor recite the argument that though the 
duty of the Privy Council is to “advise the King accord- 
ing to the best of its cunning and discretion,” and not 
according to law, yet as the King must “govern his 
people according to law”—the quotations are from 
Blackstone—a Committee of the Privy Council can have 
no right which the Privy Council and the King have 
not. It is enough to say that the Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Appeal, according to the fundamental law of the 
Reformation, is “to the King in Chancery, that is, to a 
Court of Delegates appointed under the King’s Great 
Seal,” and the Statute to this effect “was but declaratory 
of the ancient law of the realm.” That this Court of Dele- 
gates was to be strictly ecclesiastical in its character is 
shown by the fact that in cases in which the King was 
concerned the appeal did not lie to him in Chancery but 
to the bishops of the province “assembled in the Upper 
House of Convocation.” When, in 1832, Lord Brougham 
had his fit of reforming zeal hot upon him he laid a Bill 
before Parliament abolishing the Court of Delegates and 
transferring all its powers to a Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, pending the establishment of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal for the peculiar courts of the State. 
Wide as was Lord Brougham’s reading he knew nothing, 
confessedly, of the ecclesiastical law or practice of Eng- 


land, and cared less for them. We know now that when he 


found he had transferred appeals in ecclesiastical cases to 
the Judicial Committee he was exceedingly surprised, and 
only excused it on the ground that the measure was 
meant to be temporary. But it has lasted now for eight 
and forty years, and in that time it Las done more to 
injure the Church of England than any device of its 
enemies, so true is it that great evils are wrought by want 
of thought. The present crisis, then, is the result of a 
blunder, as well as of wresting the plain letter of the law 
to suit a phase of policy. . 
But it is mainly due to the narrowmindedness and in- 
tolerance of a school which is essentially founded on 
the principle “every man his own Pope,” with the 
scmewhat “more Irish and less nice” proviso that 


he is also, by birth, Pope over other people. 
accompanied 
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intellect ; and. many members of this intole-| rapidly, Then they were hove overboard, and it was 
ae school possess this Seckitia, goods in plenty, and | only by the, efforts of the captain and crew that the dying, 
use them through an organisation called the Church | were not committed to the deep as well as the di 
Association, in utter violation of the principles of the | We need hardly wonder at this. The Asiatic mind is so- 
common law of England, by which Barratry and Main- | formed that, however fatalistic may be its religion, it has. 
tenance are offences punishable by fine and imprison-.| a great dread of contagion. The plague to it is some- 
ment. Barratry is defined as ‘the offence of frequently | thing more than the name it happily is to ourselves, and 
exciting and stirring up suits and quarrels betwixt his | under the influence of panic the strong would not be 
Majesty’s subjects, either at law or otherwise,” and | likely, in a case like this, to have much commiseration, 
Maintenance is an “ officious intermeddling in a suit that | for the weak. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
no way belongs to one, by maintaining or assisting either | However, at last the little brig beat its way into 


rty, with money or otherwise, to prosecute or defend| the port of Batoum, the “free port of Batoum.” . 


it.” This may seem to bear equally hard against the | There the Abkhasians were refused permission to land, 
English Church Union, but as it is a strictly defensive for the Russian authorities had most likely taken posses- 
society, it does not stir up suits. Mr.-Gladstone would | sion of their villages, and as the people had cast off their 
do the Church, of which he was once the champion, a'vast | allegiance to the Czar, the Governor of Batoum probably 
service if he would procure the passing by the Legislature | thought it right that they should not be allowed to play 
of a short declaratory Act, that Maintenance and Barratry | fast and loose with it as they pleased. Besides, they 
are in ecclesiastical as well as other cases a criminal | may have been excluded under quarantine laws, and, on 
offence, and so, proceeding on the lines of the common | the whole, in an ordinary Russian port there would not 
law, put an end to the Church Association,, which | have been, much to complain of. But in the “ free port 
encourages its members to break the law on one side as | of Batoum” it does seem hard that even Russian sub- 
much as it worries its opponents for violating Privy | jects should find no admission. The brig was towed 
Council decisions on the other. out to sea with her diseased crowd of passengers to die 
or drown for what the tender-hearted Muscovites cared, 
and by good fortune the Greek captain contrived to make: 
a landing somewhere on the adjacent Turkish territory-.- 
The peril of this those only can realise who know how,, 
along almost its entire length of hundreds of miles, the. 




























BATOUM AND ITS FREEDOM. 


A very strange and not very clear story comes from 
the stormy Euxine, and was told last week by the 
£xaminer’s Constantinople Correspondent. It is want- 
ing in a good many details, but its main facts stand 
out prominently enough. There trades in Eastern 
European waters a vessel called the Agios Fetros or 
St. Peter, which, though commanded and manned by 
Greeks, has probably some trace of British ownership, as 
it habitually flies the English ensign. Some time ago 
it seems to have been in a Turkish Black Sea port, where 
it was taken possession of by an armed colony of 
Abkhasians, and the captain and crew were compelled to 
carry out the behests of the leaders. These Abkhasians 
were a portion of the inhabitants of the district on the 
south-western side of the Caucasus, of which the chief 
town is Soukhum Kaleh. By way of effecting in the 
summer of 1877 a diversion in Asia the Turks, it may be 
remembered, sent an expedition to the coast north of 
Poti, where the fort of Sukhum was taken from the 
Russians after only anominal resistance. The Ottomans 
were promptly joined by the whole population, Mussul- 
mans to a man, and for a while it looked as if the 
Russian communications might be cut between Europe 
and Tiflis with Alexandropol or Gumri, which would have 
compelled Loris Melikoff to cease operations in Armenia. 
It is not apparent why this well-planned scheme came 
practically to nothing. The Turks, however, later in the 
season abandoned Soukhum Kaleh, and the people 
became possessed with the notion that they were about 
to be abandoned to Muscovite vengeance, which they 
knew by sore experience to. be capable of visiting 
them very heavily for the breach of allegiance of 
which they had been guilty. So they petitioned 
to be allowed to accompany the Ottomans in the fleet, 
and for days the boats were fully employed in conveying, 
it was said, from thirty to forty thousand souls to the 
ships, which landed them in various parts of Turkey. 
One or two of these colonies have not done badly, but 
the great majority of them have dragged on a miserable 
existence. One of the latter appears to have conceived 
the idea that it would be better to face even the Cossack 
whip and the Russian knout than starvation in Turkey ; 
and so they seized the St Peter, and demanded that 
there should be shipped, not merely themselves and their 
wives and children, but their flocks and their herds, their 
gear and their bullock waggons. They soon found, 
however, that the stowage of a brig has its limits, and 
that if they were all to go they must leave their cattle 
and their carts behind them. This they elected to do; 
but even as it was they were so overcrowded, and we 
may be sure so dirty in their habits, that disease very 
speedily broke out among them, and they began to die 


hardly a strand or a cove, so that, except at Trebizonde 
and Samsoun and Kerasund, Sinope and Heraklea, a 
vessel standing in close might land men from her bow-: 
sprit end. The Abkhasians do not seem to have been 
landed at any of the towns we have named, but in some 
lonely place—anywhere so that the Greeks could get rid 
of them and they could feel their feet on land once more. 
What became of the survivors thus landed on a strange 
and rocky coast without any property does not appear ; 
they drop out of the narrative. The Agios Petros, 
probably unable to make Trebizonde by reason of 
contrary winds, put in once more at Batoum, where 
the brig was seized and detained, on what charge. 
is not stated, for if Batoum is a free port we suppose a 
British ship or a Greek ship has a right to seek refuge in 
it. We are not surprised that the story told by the 
mariners when they and their brig were ultimately 
released has created a considerable sensation at Con- 
stantinople, and that a desire should be manifested for 
some official explanation on the subject. Perhaps when 
the unhappy Abkhasians were on board dying of disease, 
the Russians may have been technically justified in 
refusing them leave to land; and they may even have 
been justified in quarantining the brig until she was 
deemed purified. But that she and her crew should 
have been. seized is a statement that certainly must be’ 
inquired into. There is probably nothing in the alleged 
insult to the British flag, and the brig may have been. 
without regular papers. If this be so, there is nothing. 
more to be said. But it would be interesting to know if 
Batoum has really yet been made a free port, and the 
tale is another proof of the truth of the saying that the 
worst horrors of war are those which come after it. 


POST-OFFICE EXPANSION. 


The Postmaster-General was only following a moder 
custom in laying before the public, as represented by a 
meeting of his constituents, the principal points of the 
reforms he intends to introduce in the Post-Office if he 
can obtain the consent of the Treasury to the slight 
financial risk involved in the scheme. It is, perhaps, 
irregular for the head of a department to formulate the 
principles of alterations in a public office before he has’ 
presented them to Parliament. But the practice, which 
seems to be on the increase, undoubtedly has its advan- 
tages, inasmuch as the public and the press are thereby 
afforded an opportunity of examining and discussing the 
questions, and so of facilitating the labours of the Legis- 


southern coast of the Black Sea rises precipitously with | 


lature when the necessary Bills are laid upon the table. » 
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Mr. Fawcett’s proposals invite and deserve searching 
criticism. They resolve themselves under two heads. 
The long-continued public demand for such a reduction 
in the price of inland telegrams as would give us 
telegraphy as cheaply as on the continent of Europe is 
at last to be listened to, and we are to be accommodated 
with a reduced tariff through which we shall be able to 
send twenty words, including the address, for sixpence, 
or will be charged at the rate of a halfpenny per word, 
presumably with a minimum charge of sixpence. There 
is very little doubt that this reduction of charge can be 
made with impunity, and even with advantage to the 
Exchequer. For some years after the transfer of the 
telegraphs from the Companies to the Post-Office there 
was a considerable loss upon the operation. Except 
perhaps once, it is true the receipts were not less than 
the expenditure ; but, on the other hand, the wires re- 
turned but a very small percentage on the capital 
invested in their purchase. For some few years, indeed, 
the cost of the repairs, and the extension of the lines, 
and of the adoption of new and improved instruments, 


many of them of the most expensive character, swelled 
the expenditure to such a degree that anything approach- 
ing to an actual reduction of the revenue from messages 


the first principles of justice to compel the railway com- 
panies to carry postal parcels at lower rates than they 
now obtain for the conveyance of ordinary parcels. 
These considerations have possibly been duly weighed, 
and the extension of the public convenience may 
be held to overcome the objections. But there really 
arises the question, What is it which the Post-Office 
will not attempt next? Where is the line to be 
drawn as regards interference by Government with 
the commerce of the country? “If the Post-Office 
may become a common carrier, why may it not take 
to itself the monopoly of carrying coal, or of supply- 
ing any other of the comforts of life? ‘The truth i 
that, in this proposal, Mr. Fawcett is treading upon. 
very dangerous ground. It has been said, with some 
degree of truth, that his own economic principles are: 
unimpeachable, but it certainly used to be considered a 
sound principle that Government should do nothing in 


restraint of trade, or to interfere with the ordinary means. 


of livelihood of any considerable portion of the popula- 
tion ; and from this point of view there is a great deal 
to be urged against the proposal to undertake this new 
duty. ‘The Post-Office is now a banker on a consider- 
able scale, a stockbroker, an insurance office, an annuity 
society, and if the present system of annexation pro- 


was naturally regarded, both by the Treasury and the 
Post-Office officials, as an impossibility. But of late 
years there has been a steady increase in the income, 
while the disbursements have not more than kept pace 
with the increase in the receipts. The time would, 
therefore, seem to have come for a revision of the system 
of inland telegraphy, and now Mr. Fawcett has persuaded 
the permanent officials of the Post-Office, or they have 
persuaded him, that while the present profit on the capital 
invested is about 5 per cent., a reduction from a shilling 
to sixpence as the cost of an ordinary message will 
bring such an increase of business that a return of 
3 per cent. on the capital may be confidently looked 
for. If 3 per cent. can be obtained the public 
certainly has the right to expect that the reduction of the 
tariff shall be effected without a moment’s unnecessary 
delay. The effect of a reduction of the cost of a tele- 
gram to sixpence may possibly be found to affect slightly 




















ceeds, there is no branch of commerce in which it may 
not aspire to have a finger, and from which it may not 
hope to raise a revenue. 


THE PAVING OF OUR STREETS. 


polis display in putting the public to the greatest incon- 
venience when they have any “improvement” work in 
hand is something very remarkable. The recent paving 
of Regent Street with wood offered an opportunity for 
exercising their peculiar talent in this direction that the 
authorities were not slow to take advantage of. It is to 
be hoped, for the sake of the public and the unfortunate 
shopkeepers, who must have suffered greatly from the 


dilatory and inconvenient manner in which the paving 


The ingenuity the local authorities of the Metro:. 


receipts for letter stamps, but the growth of the postal 


correspondence of the country is so vast and continued 
that it can probably be injured by nothing to an extent 
that is worth consideration in discussing such a reform 
as the Postmaster-General contemplates. 


There will necessarily be a greater difference of 


opinion on the other head of Mr. Fawcett’s proposals. 
It is intended to introduce into England the Indian 
banghy or parcel post, and, under certain regulations, it 
will, no doubt, be a great public convenience. But it must 
not be forgotten that this post will directly tend to the 
benefit of London tradesmen, and to the diminution of the 
business of retailers in provincial towns. There is a 
legend in Hindustan that a four-post bedstead was once 
sent from one end of India to the other by the banghy post, 
and, as a inatter of fact, officers “up country,” or on 
duty on the frontier, have clothes, boots, and all sorts of 
personal necessaries sent by post. In February last year 
there was an accumulation at the Quetta post-office of 
five or six tons of banghy parcels, for which transport 
could not be found up to Candahar ; and although this is 
an extreme instance of the utility of the post on the one 
hand and its cumbrousness on the other, it may perhaps 
serve to open the eyes of some folks in England as to 
the use likely to be made of such mail facilities. Again, 
such a parcel post would strike directly at an important 
and lucrative branch of the traffic of the railway compa- 
nies and other common carriers. We do not know whether 
Mr. Fawcett contemplates compensating the common 
carriers for the deprivation of the parcels traffic, but 
considering the strength of the railway interest in the 
House of Commons, he must make up his mind either 
to a scheme of compensation, or to a sturdy struggle in 
Parliament before carrying out his plan. The Post-Office 
depends very largely upon the railways for the success 
of its operations ; it pays a very small sum, considering 
the conditions under which mail trains are run, for the 
carriage of its mail matter, and it would be opposed to 


operations were carried out, that Regent Street will not 
require to be repaved again for many years to come. 
Unfortunately this cannot be reckoned upon with any 
certainty. Wood pavement has undoubtedly many great 
advantages, especially in being noiseless, but it by no 
means follows that it is the best kind of pavement that 
can be, or even has been, devised. Considering the 
large sums that have been expended in repaving most of 
the principal streets of the Metropolis with wood, the 
prospect of the adoption of a new description of pave- 
ment is certainly not a pleasant one to contemplate. 
Wood paving, however, was tried in Oxford Street, the 
Strand, and other places some forty years ago, and soon 
after had to be abandoned. It is, therefore, by no means 
improbable that the pavement of the present day, 
superior as it is in every way to that laid down in 
1839-40, may not suffer the same fate. 

From a most interesting and instructive report recently 
published on the subject of street pavements, by 
Lieut, F. V. Greene, who was United States affaché with 
the Russian army in European Turkey, it seems that 
wood pavement is already being discarded in some parts 
of the United States. Mr. Greene is employed as 
Assistant-Engineer of the District of Columbia, and his 
experience enables him to speak with considerable 
authority on the relative advantages of wood, asphalte, 
and other pavements. In the first place, his report, 
which deals with the various systems of paving in 
use in Washington, condemns wood-paving as being 
the most expensive. In wet seasons, too, it becomes 
saturated with filth, the wood rots, and when warm 
weather supervenes the exhalations from it are most 
injurious to health. Lieut. Greene goes so far, indeed, 
as to recommend that the twenty-two miles of roadway 
paved with wood in Washington should be removed in 
the course of the next eighteen months. Macadarh he 


also strongly objects to on account of its requiring con-’ 


stant repairs, and of its being generally an expensive 
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pavement to keep up. He recommends that granite 
cubes, or “block-stones,” should only be used where 
the traffic is so heavy that no other pavement 
will stand the wear, and in streets where tram- 
ways or railway lines are laid down. In the case of 
granite-paving he has adopted the plan of filling up the 
joints with a cement made of coal-tar, which not only 
makes the roadway water-tight, but gives considerable 
mutual support to the blocks. Asphalte, in Mr. Greene’s 
opinion, is by far the best material for pavement. This 
he has laid in Washington with ‘a foundation of 
six inches of hydraulic cement concrete and a wearing 
surface of bituminous mastic in two coats respectively of 
half an inch and two inches thick.” This mastic is a 
mixture of asphaltic cement-sand and limestone powder, 
the latter being found very advantageous in binding the 
sand and cement together. The cement is made by 
mixing twenty parts of heavy petroleum oil with one 
hundred parts of refined Trinidad asphalte. Pavement 
of this description has been in use for nearly four years, 
and has been found to wear remarkably well, besides 
being very inexpensive to repair. Next to asphalte in 
durability and cheapness coal-tar concrete pavements 
are recommended ; these are laid on a base of broken 
stone from four to six inches thick, covered with a 
Jayer of pebbles and a cement of coal-tar of about an 


inch thick. The surface usually consists of small 


gravel, sand, or stone-dust, cemented by a product of 
coal-tar. Pavements made in this manner have stood 
the test of five years’ wear without requiring any im- 
portant repairs. The Washington asphalte and coal-tar 
concrete pavements are making great way, and in a short 
time will entirely supersede those made of wood. 

But whether wood or asphalte is to be the pavement of 
the future the local authorities of the Metropolis have a 
great deal to learn on the subject of street cleaning. The 


‘condition of many of the streets of London is indeed 


nothing less than scandalous. On this point Mr. Greene’s 
report affords some useful information. It has been the 
practice, it seems, during the last two years in Washington 
‘to enter into a contract for sweeping the whole of the 
city by machines. The sum paid last year for this work 
was 33,000 dols., or rather under 47,000. For the 
current year a new feature was introduced into the con- 
tract of paying 23? cents, or a fraction under a shilling, 
for each 1,000 square yards swept. ‘This plan is said to 
be more sztisfactory, as it enables a, check to be kept 
upon the contractor, no payment being made to him for 
any section of 1,000 square yards which has been 
imperfectly swept. It is also a more economical 
arrangement. ‘The real secret of the success of the 
Washington system is the almost absolute power that 
Lieut. Greene, as engineer of the district of Columbia, 
possesses in all matters appertaining to the making, re- 
pair, and cleansing of the roads. A little despotic authority 
in such matters is what is much needed in the Metropolis. 
As long as the streets and roads of London remain as 
at present under the management of vestries and district 
boards so long will they be badly made, carelessly re- 
paired, and inefficiently cleansed and watered. The 
truth is, there is often a too intimate relation existing be- 
tween local authorities and contractors. The district 
surveyors and parochial officers being merely the servants 
of the vestries and local boards, form no real check upon 
the contractors, who consequently have things pretty 
well their own way. Until our streets are placed under 
the control of some central authority, such as that so ably 
exercised by Lieut. Greene in the case of the City of 
Washington, there is little hope of improvement. 


A NEW SCHEME OF LAND REFORM. 
By AN ENGLISH RADICAL, 


If we may judge by the Premier's latest utterances 
on the subject, it is Mr. Gladstone’s intention to frame 
his new Land Bill for Ireland on the lines of the Act of 
1870. And this can not be wondered at. All men have 
a tender regard for their own progeny, and Mr. Glad- 
Stone is no exception to the rule. He is naturally, and 


ore reluctant to acknowledge that that Act has 
en the complete failure which it is considered to be b 

all dispassionate judges. Mr. Gladstone’s sreech, indi- 
cating his tendency on the matter, was but a few days 
old when the proposal was specifically condemned and 
denounced as unworthy of discussion by Mr. John Dillon. 
Mr. Parnell himself has not even condescended to criti- 
cise the suggestion, but there can be little doubt as to his 
opinion of it. Indeed, so far as the member for Cork 
has at all revealed his mind on the subject, he has with- 
held his commendation from every scheme, excepting, in 
a vague and indefinite manner, what he calls the Prussian 
system. But itis not Messrs. Parnell and Dillon, and their 
followers only, who reject Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion, 
and declare that some fundamental change must be made 
in the tenure and ownership of land in Ireland. Men of 
ability and moderation like Mr. Alfred Wallace and Mr. 
Charles Russel] have separately and emphatically con- 
demned all attempts at tinkering the Act of 1870 as 
altogether inadequate to the necessities of the situation 
of to-day. And not only do these gentlemen condemn: 
they formulate, in plain language, two distinct schemes 
of Land Reform which, ifonly on account of their breadth 
and profundity, deserve careful consideration. The lead- 
ing feature of Mr. Wallace’s scheme is a proposal to 
modify ‘the law of inheritance. He proposes (r) that 
the real property of intestates should, under certain cir- 
cumstances, revert to the State ; and (2) that all land 
should so revert at the end of the fourth generation of 
heirs from the date of the passing of the Act. After 
that time the State would be the universal owner of all 
the land in the country. This is Mr. Wallace’s proposal, 
and it is perhaps the most inviting that has been yet put 
forward, to overcome the great financial obstacle to the 
State purchase of the land. Mr. Russell’s scheme is 
more elaborate, would be more gradual in its operation, 
and does not look so revolutionary. At the same time it 
might be made very thorough in its results. Mr. Russell 
would give tenants leases for ever at rents fixed by a 
land commission, and not to be raised. He would, like 
Mr. Wallace, prohibit sub-Jeasing, but leave free right of 
sale. He would give the tenant the right to buy his 
holding outright, at twenty-five years’ purchase or less ; 
and empower the land commission, by means of “land 
bonds,” bearing Government security, compulsorily to 
buy the estates of corporations, and all estates mort- 
gaged beyond 75 per cent. of their value. In this way 
the State, in the persons of the land commissioners, 
would gradually acquire the ownership of much of the 
land of the country ; but the process lacks the celerity, 
the economy, and the completeness belonging to the 
scheme of Mr. Wallace. Either scheme would be a very 
great advance on the present system, and it is very 
doubtful, consequently, whether either will be adopted by 
the Legislature. 

But, excellent as either of these schemes is, when 
compared with the present system of things, neither of 
them is free from two grave objections—objections so 
grave, from an economic point of view, as to be abso- 
lutely fatal. These objections are (1) that they would 
leave still existent private property in land ; and (2) ex- 
tend and perpetuate the system of small holdings with 
peasant cultivation. In reply to the first objection, Mr. 
Wallace may deny that he would leave private property 
in land still existent, seeing that he provides for the 
ultimate reversion of all properties to the State at the 
end of the fourth generation. But inasmuch as he 
would allow the previous owners and their heirs to con- 
tinue to occupy and enjoy their estates as long as they 
kept up their rent-payments to the State, he cannot con- 
tend that private property in land, although theoretically 
abolished, would be practically destroyed. The rent-pay- 


ments would come to be regarded as a sort of land tax; in, 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would be paid ; and 


the landocracy, for good or for evil, would still flourish . 


as a distinct caste. Between Mr. Wallace’s disinherited 


rent-payers and Mr. Russell’s tenants-for-ever there would, . 


prospectively considered, be little practical difference. 
The ruling vice in all these schemes of Land Reform 
is that they completely ignore the rights and interest of 
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the general community. The miserable and oppressed 
condition of the land tenants fills the mind’s eye of the 
land reformer to the exclusion of the equally miserable 
condition of the general public. From Adam Smith 
downwards economists of all schools have insisted on 
the natural and inalienable right of communities in the 
soil ;;and yet, in all the schemes put forward at the 
present moment for remodelling our land system, that 
first and greatest of all considerations is not even dis- 
cussed.. The right of the community, simply stated, is 
that the land of the country shall be cultivated in the 
most economical and profitable manner, in order that 
the produce thereof shall be the food required by the 
bulk of the community, in the best possible condition 
and in the greatest possible abundance. Now, no doubt 
that result would be partly and indirectly obtained by 
any reform which secured more extensive cultivation of 
the soil. But it is neither justice nor sound statesman- 
ship to subordinate primary interests to secondary in- 
terests, or to sacrifice the rights of the general com- 
munity to the prosperity of a class, however useful and 
deserving that class may be. In short, no land system 
can be either just or satisfactory which does not fulfil the 
condition laid down in the above-stated right of the com- 
munity. It isnot improbable that when Parliament meets 
the foregoing views will be urged by sound and philosophic 
Liberals against any scheme of peasant proprietorship. 
It must be evident to all candid men that the peasant 
proprietor, with his small holding, limited means, and 
primitive implements, cannot, even if le would, take 
from the soil a measure of produce equal either in quantity 
or quality to that which can be obtained by the wealthy 
and science-aided capitalist. This is the kernel of the 
question from .the consumer’s—z.¢., the community’s— 
point of view, and there are too many economists in 
both Houses to allow it to be overlooked. But it must 
not be supposed that all who oppose peasant proprietor- 
ship are satisfied with the status guo. Far from it. The 
wealthy capitalist does not always invoke the aid of 
science to enable him to extract from the soil its maxi- 
mum of produce. Not infrequently, indeed, he is an 
idle sportsman, a territorial dog-in-the-manger, who, 
having more of heaven’s bounties than he can use, puts 
them under lock and key against the general public. 
To sum up, then, the argument: The community re- 
cognising that the wealthy landowner will not, and the 
pauperised peasant cannot, cultivate the land in the 
manner necessary to satisfy the public right, sees no 
other course open but the appropriation by the State of 
the whole of the land of the country, with a view to its 
cultivation by the State (as a State Department after the 
model of the Post Office), with all the resources of the 
State, and in the impartial interest of the general com- 
munity. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


We regret to find that Mr. Fulleylove has abandoned 
his old English gardens and studies in Hampton Court. 
There are, however, some favourable specimens of his 
power in “The Lower Church, Assisi” (44) and “A 
Loggia, Siene.” (85). Mr. C. Green gives us an admir- 
able picture in “ Interrupted” (53). It tells the tale 
distinctly, and is almost Meissonier-like in its attention 
to minute detail and scrupulous exactness of costume. 
Mr. W. L. Thomas in “ After Sundown—Lucerne ” (21) 
gives us a picturesque rendering of the old covered 
bridge. “A Study” (45), by Mr. James D. Linton, is a 
clever bit of unconventional portraiture. It has all the 
force of an oil picture. ‘A Bit of the Yorkshire Cliffs” 
(60) is an excellent picture derived from the most simple 
materials, by Mr. J. Aumonier. ‘The gulls are drawn 
with great exactitude, and the sense of fresh breezy 
atmosphere most skilfully conveyed. ‘“ Kindred Spirits” 
(29) is a sunny little idyll. A lazy, mischievous little 
lass in a’ swing, and an idle, mischievous kitten scampering 
up the tree, are hard at work doing nothing in the sun- 
shine. See how artfully those legs are rendered ; note 
the careful way in which the hitched-up petticoat and the 
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twisted, puckered drawers are depicted. Observe the 
lazy, half-petulant face and the tangled yellow hair. 
There is no detail the artist has omitted to make every- 
thing harmonise with the keynote of his picture. Mr. 
John Tenniel sends the origioal designs for his two 
admirable Punch cartoons “Jupiter Pluvius” (133) and 
““Morituri te Salutant” (137). Mr. Wallis Wilson’s por- 
trait sketch of “ Mr. Henry Irving as Fabien dei Franchi” 
(145) is vigorous and life-like. “A Village Street” (295), 
by Mr. G. H. Boughton, is a study for his large exhibited 
picture. ‘The sketch is much better in colour and effect 
than the picture itself was. Mr. Hayes has several fresh 
and breezy seascapes. We may call particular attention to 
“Falmouth Harbour” (208). Among the vigorous works 
contributed by Mr. G. Clausen we may note “ Cleaning 
Day, North Holland” (160). A charming little picture, 
simple, well conceived, and conscientiously carried out in 
the minutest particular is “ Dorothy ” (202), by Mr. Town- 
ley Green. Miss Gow’s “ Beggar my Neighbour” (8) only 
wants a little concentration and more knowledge of effect 
to convert portraits of two little girls into a most agree- 
able picture. A bit of unpretentious truth, rendered 
with much nice feeling and discretion, is ‘‘ The Sand 
Cart ; Pyrénées Orientales ” (82), by Mr. R. Beavis. Mr. 
H. G. Hine shows no diminution in his power of repre- 
senting Nature in her quieter moods, in “ Study of Scotch 
Pines” (215). Mr. Harry Hine indicates considerable 
advance on the right track in “ Durham Cathedral from 
Framwellgate” (195). ‘‘The Forecastle of the 
S. Dominico” (286), by Mr. T. Wallis Wilson, exhibits 
marvellous power in sketching the most minute details on 
a small scale. Miss Marian Chase is a prolific disciple 
of the school of William Hunt. One of the best of her 
works is “‘ Grapes and Apricots” (285). A very delicate 
bit of flower painting is exhibited by Lady Lindsay, 
“White Acacias from an Italian Roadside” (313). Mr. 
Louis Haghe gives us one of his carefully-studied and 
forcible interiors in “ The Hall of the Bussola, on the 
threshold of which is the Doge’s Letter-box, better 
known as the Lion’s Mouth, in which the denunciations 
against suspected Citizens were dropped” (238). Mrs. 
William Dufield contributes some studies of flowers of 
great merit. Notably so those numbered 311 and 316. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay’s “ Desenzano, Lake of Garda” (345) 
has every evidence of being carefully sketched on the 
spot. Mr. Kilburne’s “ Weir on the Thames” (109) is 
very tender in colour and delicate in finish. Among 
other pictures worthy of note we may mention “A 
Dream” (3), by Mr. E. Bale ; “Study of Sea” (6), by 
Mr. Edward Hargitt ; ““On the Dunes, Scheveningen ” 
(19), by Mr. Hugh Carter ; “ Fine Day off the French 
Coast” (18), by Mr. Walter May; “ Morning on the 
South Coast” (35), by Mr. F. J. Skill ; “ Mutual Dis- 
trust” (107), by Mr. John Absolon; “ A Sketch” (114), 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas ; “ Grace before Meat” (135), by 
Mr. H. Herkomer ; “ Bough of Plums” (178), by Mr. 
John Sherrin ; ‘‘ West Loch, Tarbert, Argylleshire ” (190), 
by Mr. J. H. Mole; “ Carting Rushes ” (200), by Mr. E. 
M. Wimperis ; “A Sketch” (203), by the late J. H. 
D’Egville ; “A Shady Corner” (Rome), by Mr. Guido 
Bach ; “An Afternoon by the Sea” (239), by Mr. John 
Mogford ; and “Labour shall have its own Reward” 
(252), by Mr. C. J. Staniland. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Dec, 10. 


The last act of the members composing the Conference of 
Constantinople was to have themselves pee ina 
group by Messrs. Abdullah, the well-known p otographers 
to the Sultan. The ambassadors who have represented in 
Constantinople the concert of Europe have likewise cele- 
brated their moment of pane by furnishing Messrs. 
Abdullah with the subject of another photographic group— 
shall we say ?—of equal historical interest. As far as Con- 
stantinople is concerned, the breaking up of the concert has 
commenced. Mr. Goschen left on Wednesday, Count 
Hatzfeld leaves to-day, and the departure of seme others of 
the ambassadors is spoken of as probable. The disappear- 
ance from the scene of the late political conflict of two of 
the principal actors shows clearly enough that Turkey is to 
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be allowed an interval of repose, or, as some folk express it, 
another respite wherein to show whether she is, or is not 
able to improve herself, by herself, and thereby either esta- 
blish or forfeit her right to the consideration of Europe. 
The experience of the last few months cannot have been 
lost on two such clever men as the Sultan and Said Pasha, 
and there are signs which show in many ways a disposition 
towards improvement. The Turks are beginning to show 
some impatience at the continued military preparations in 
Greece. They seem to think that the Greeks have allowed 
themselves a sufficiently long interval for noisy declamations 
and bracing themselves up—as it were—to take the fatal 
leap, and they would like to know if there is any serious 
intention to bite behind all this barking. In one of the 
numerous Cabinet Councils held lately at Yildiz Kiosk, on 
the subject of the Greek Question, it was decided to address 
a Circular Note to the Ottoman representatives accredited 
to the Powers, to the effect, that, ovainly with the object of 
maintaining peace, the Turkish Government had consented 
to cede certain districts adjoining her territory, but that 
Greece, on the other hand, failing to appreciate the sacrifice 
made in her favour, had commenced warlike preparations, 
and had assumed altogether a very menacing attitude. The 
Note will further beg the Powers to request of the Greek 
Government either to signify its acceptance of the territories 
ceded to it, within a certain time, or else to break off its 
a with Turkey, leaving the issue to the arbitrament 
or war, 
The Albanians and Kurdish Leagues have, each in their 
own way, made themselves heard of late. Two delegates 
fromm the former are now in Constantinople to lay before the 
Sultan a petition signed by the most influential members of 
the League, and embodying the wishes of the Albanian 
—— At the same time that the petitioners express their 
oyalty to the “glorious throne of the Sultans,” they show 
that they are quite alive to the special interests of their own 
country, for whose progress and development they demand 
the introduction of certain reforms. But, over and above, 
they insist on the maintenance of the integrity of Albania, 
and they propose, the better to attain this end, that the 
country should be declared a single province under the rule 
of a governor-general appointed by the Porte; in plainer 
terms, another autonomous province, somewhat similar in 
organisation to that of Eastern Roumelia. The memorialists 
complain that several petitions expressing wishes to the same 
effect had been previously sent to Constantinople, but had 
received no answer ; and as they are anxious that the present 
should not meet with like neglect, they have deputed two of 
their nation to lay it personally before the throne, and bring 
back the Sovereign’s answer. The Porte finds it necessary 
to apply the curb to its other pets, the Kurds. The Sultan’s 
Government has been so strongly suspected, nay, even more 


Persia, that it is now anxious to disclaim any complicity in 
the movement by outward expressions of disapprobation. 
When the Persian ambassador made some representations 
on the subject, it is said that the Porte replied that it re- 
garded the rising of the Kurds with disapprobation, but 
without apprehension. Nevertheless, since then the Porte 
has thought it advisable to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the causes of the disturbance, and has at the same time 
ordered the 4th Army Corps, stationed at Erzingian, 
to proceed to the Persian frontier to protect Turkish 
territory from any possible invasion of the Kurds. The 
Turkish press has lately given more prominence to the fact 
which I mentioned lately, namely, that the struggle is one of 
Sunnis against Shias. 

_ Lambri “ Pasha,” who made such a stir in London some 
time ago, has since been rusticating in his native Mytelene. 
Now life in that island, lovely though it be, is rather slow for a 
man of such versatility of talent as the “Pasha.” He likes 
to make a sensation, and very properly considers that a bad 
one is better than none at all. According to the latest 
accounts, he commanded a body of islanders very much 
resembling brigands, who fired upon some Italian fishing- 
boats duly licensed by the Turkish Government to fish in 
those waters. A complaint was at once lodged with the 
proper authorities, and the Italian ambassador has taken up 
the case warmly, as an insult offered to the flag. Kemal 
Bey, the governor of Mytelene, who, it may be remembered, 
was a Creature of Midhat Pasha, and a boon companion of 
Lambri, has done all in his power to screen his friend, but 
the general impression is that the Italian demand for his dis- 
missal will be acceded to by the Porte, and that things 
wont go very smoothly for the “Pasha,” who has been 
placed under arrest. 

It was reserved for Constantinople in the days of her 
adversity to produce a scheme so grand and so well organised 
that within the last few days no one suspected its existence. 
I allude to the Société Industrielle, of whose doings the 











papers have been full for many a month. Scarcely a 
journal of the capital which did not reserve a 
columns for the daily list of robberies, burglaries, and even 
assassinations, The police were reported to be 

or “on the alert,” whatever that may signify, and now and 


ion of its 
“on the track,” 


then some one or two of the gang, more clumsy than the 
rest, or so appointed, fell into the hands of the police and 
were shut up for a few days in the Grand Zaptieh, and let 
out again on their own recognisance, perhaps even presented 
by His Majesty with a Medjid, if it happened to be Bairam. 
Public insecurity, however, only grows worse, and we are 
now told that a regularly organised society of malefactors 
exists in the place, composed of men of all classes of society, 
affiliated to similar societies existing elsewhere, and havin 
its managers, its secretaries and treasurers, its steamers an 
foreign agencies. Its superior officers are said to be men of 
outward respectability, and in a position to collect informa- 
tion which can be subsequently turned to good account. Of 
course a large corps of spies must be maintained, and the 
negative assistance of an ill-paid police be secured. It is 
only to be wondered that a society which is supposed to 
have seven or eight hundred members should have been 
able so long to carry on its operations without being sooner 
betrayed by the treachery of some of its people. 

The Government has taken a step in the right direction 
in abolishing the financial inspection instituted last year. 
The duties of the financial inspectors were to examine the 
books of the provincial accountants, and act on the latter 


generally as a salutary check. But the plan never worked 


well, and in many cases the controllers were worse rogues 


than the controlled. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
——— 4 . 
CHURCH AND STATE, 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter of “ Liberationist,” 
permit me, although he has been ably answered on one point 
by yourself, to remark that the case of the churchyards 
scarcely touches the question of spiritual jurisdiction or of 
Church doctrine ; for, after all, it is doctrine and discipline, 
and not, as your correspondent asserts, mere vestments 
which are in dispute. If Churchmen have ever “evoked the 
authority of Parliament ” to preserve their churchyards, “to 
buttress their monopolies, to maintain their ascendency, and 
to secure their wealth,” they have simply done just what every 
religious sect and every secular society seeks to do for itself, 
viz., to protect its own interests, to secure its internal rights 
and liberties, as well as to preserve its realised property. 
Parliament no doubt is the ultimate authority in this country ; 
it is the duty of Parliament to protect the liberties and privi- 
leges of all inferior societies, and to administer an impartial 
law. In the case of the churchyards, the majority of Church- 
men believe, rightly or wrongly, that their rights have not 
been respected, but their property confiscated by tyrant 
force, and a liberty which is denied to them freely granted to 
their bitterest enemies. They see here only another instance of 
a secular government acting upon the unprincipled motto of 
“No faith with Churchmen.” Still, the Burials Act will not 
seriously affect the internal liberties of the Church, and even 
if it “gags” the clergy, it gives ample liberty to lay- 
men’; it will therefore be for the most part honourably 
respected. The contention of the Ritualists is quite other 
than the misrepresentation of your correspondent would 
make it. I suppose that, blinded by his dislike to the 
Church, he cannot fully understand the question. His letter 
affords only another illustration of the limited respect which 
so many of the boasted “friends of freedom” have for true 
liberty, and for “liberty all round.” Of the class of Non- 
conformists to which “ Liberationist” belongs, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has well said that their whole history reveals them 
“earnest friends of freedom, so long as they wanted liberty 
for themselves ; but never willingly granting the liberties 
that they have demanded for themselves to others, least of 
all to the Church of England.” I for one am no warm 
friend to Establishment, especially such an Erastian institu- 
tion as the Primate and the Attorney-General seem enamoured 
of. But Iam, to say the least, very suspicious of any gift 
of Disestablishment offered by the political Dissenters in 
their present temper. Churchmen are not likely to forget the 
scornful threats uttered by Nonconformists during the 
passage of the Burials Act through the House of Commons. 
These gentlemen have told us that they mean to show no 
respect to any portion of the Church’s property, whether 
acquired before the Reformation or resulting from the volun- 
tary benevolence, in modern times, of Churchmen them- 
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be turned out, 


tion, a good co y kick if she presumes to ask for her own. 


Earnest Churchmen—Ritualists especially—are by no means 
unprepared for Disestablishment, and they wil! quietly submit 
to it, whenever the nation, tired of its God and of a national 


form of religion, may demand it. None are better qualified 
to start the Church afresh as a missionary institution, and to 


put up with the loss of endowments. A very small share of 


“« Church property” falls to their lot ; they are for the most part 
content with stipends which the Dissenting minister would 
never accept, and they contribute much more to the Church 
than they ever get from the State. A liberty, however, offered 
us by such Nonconformists as “ Liberationist” we do not 
want, and we can only reply to the offer, “ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.” 

Permit me to thank you for putting the case of the 
imprisoned clergy and the gross injustice alike of the Privy 
Council judgments and the Public Worship Act in so clear 
a light. But let me express the hope that something still 
more practical will be done. May I venture to suggest a 
petition to the Premier asking for a reconsideration of the 


present tangled mass of ecclesiastical law and the repeal of 


this unjust and one-sided Act. It might be as well if the 
petition emanated not so much from Ritualists as from those 
Churchmen who, like myself, have no special liking for 
ornate ritual, I can respect Ritualists, however, without 
caring for ritual; but I have no respect for persecution, par- 
tiality, intolerance, vindictiveness, and mere policy in the 
administration of “the law.” 
Yours, &c., 
A PARSON, BUT NO RITUALIST. 





To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 

S1rR,—In a leading article in the Examiner of the 11th 
inst., it is stated :—“ According to the fundamental agree- 
ment between Church and State, the Church is entitled to 
have her own Courts—controlied, no doubt, by the State, but 
not directed in their judgments by the State.” Now it 
appears to me that the Church of England has her own 
courts, for those that exist for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes and offences were established by the Church, or the 
representatives of the Church—the Queen and Parliament. 
‘The former, according to the declaration affixed to the 
Articles of this Church, is “The Defender of the Faith 
and Supreme Governor of the Church within these Do- 
minions ;” while the latter is the representative of the 
Church or of the laity, who alone form the Church, not the 
clergy or the bishops. They are only the servants of the 
Church, appointed by the Church to perform certain duties, 
which at one period, as in the time of Justin Martyr, were 
performed by one of the congregation. Hear what the 
‘Church of England says on this subject in her 19th Article 
of Religion :—“ The visible Church of Christ is a congre- 
gation of faithful men”; while St. Paul designates as the 
Church, not the whole congregation only, but individual 
members of it. Writing to the Colossians, Paul says :— 
“‘ Salute the brethren that are in Laodicea, with Nymphas, 
and the church that is in his house” (ch. iv. v. 15) ; brethren 
being used in one instance and church in the other, 
thus showing that the terms are synonymous. In other 


. instances the apostles, elders, and deacons are not even 


included in the term Church. Thus, it is stated in the Acts 
of the Apostles, “And when they (¢.¢., Paul and Barnabas) 
were come to Jerusalem, they were received of [or by] the 
Church, and of [or by]the apostles and elders ” (ch. xvi. v. 4). 
It is evident, therefore [“ Therefore !”—ED.], that the judges 
in the Ecclesiastical, as well as all other Courts, ought to be 
appointed by the State, for the Church of England, as at 
present constituted, has no other representative. As to Con- 
vocation, its existence is an anomaly, for it has no power, no 
authority, even in questions of doctrine. It was originally 
convoked for the purpose of taxing the clergy at a time when 
the clergy had special rights, and possessed a great part of 
the land and property in England. But when the one was 
abolished and the other confiscated, the functions of Con- 
vocation ceased, and it died a natural death. Why it has 
been resuscitated of late years, it would be difficult to say ; 
but the sooner it is abolished the better it will be for the 
State and the Church, as its proceedings are likely to bring 
trouble to both. j 
Such being the Constitution of the Church of England, it 
is the paramount duty of the ministers of this Church to 
obey her laws and ordinances, as also all those placed in 
authority over them—whether bishops, the State, or the 
courts of law—according to their ordination vows. When, 
however, they refuse to do this, and when, instead of going 
out of the Church, they persist in remaining in, with the 
avowed object of destroying her, they become apostates to 
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selves. Their own endowments are sacred. The Church is to 
ared and empty, and to receive, in addi- 





the Church, rebels to the State, and are guilty alike of 
hypocrisy and of perjury. Am I doing these men an in- 
justice? Listen to what the Ritualistic Church Times said 
a few years since :—“ We are contending, as our adversaries 
know full well, for the extirpation of Protestant opinions 
and practices, not merely within the Church itself, but 
throughout England.” And another organ of the party, the 
Union Review, stated :—“ The work going on in England is 
an earnest and sree. atlempl, on the part of 
the rapidly increasing body of priests and laymen, to bring 
our Church and country up to the standard of Cathelicism 
ons and eventually to plead for our union with Rome!” 

t would thus appear to be time that these mutineers, who 
are trying to bore holes in the sides of the good ship, in the 
hope that she may sink to the bottom, should either be 
thrown overboard or else be sent, as a punishment, to Rome. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Brighton, Dec. 13, 1880. A CHURCHMAN., 





THE SUNDAY SOCIETY, 
Zo the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


SIR,—While advocating the Sunday opening of our 
National Museums and Galleries, the Sunday Society has 
from time to time opened on Sundays in London eleven 
separate art exhibitions, to all of which admission has had to 
be by ticket, in consequence of the large number of people 
wishing to visit them. We have now the pleasure to 
announce the following arrangements for the Sunday 
opening of the Winter Exhibition of Oil Paintings at the 
Hanover Gallery, New Bond Street, by permission of the 
proprietor, Mr. Weil. 

On Sunday, December 26, the Gallery will be open to 
the Members of the Society, and on the two following 
Sundays the public will be admitted by free tickets, which 
will be issued to those applying by letter and sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope to the Honorary Secretary, 
8 Park Place Villas, W. On each Sunday ticket-holders 
will be admitted from 4 o’clock till 7.30 P.M., and the Gallery 
will be closed at 8 o’clock. : 

We take this opportunity of saying that on the re- 
assembling of Parliament the Society will press its claims 
upon both Houses of the Legislature by bringing forward the 
following resolution :—“ That inasmuch as all opposition to 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government in opening on 
Sundays the National Museums and Galleries in the 
suburban districts of London, and in Dublin, has entirel 
ceased, owing to the good results which have followed suc 
opening, this House is of opinion that the time has now 
arrived for extending this action to all institutions of a like 
character, it having been most conclusively shown that large 
numbers of the people rejoice in every opportunity that is 
afforded them of spending Sunday intelligently and with due 
regard for its preservation as a day of rest and cessation from 
ordinary work and amusement.” 

We are, &c. 
DUNRAVEN, President. 
MARK H, JUDGE, Honorary Secretary. 

9 Conduit Street, December 14, 1880. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





&“ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR” AT THE COURT. 


Madame Modjeska has now appeared at the Court in 
‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” an English version of the well- 
known play of that name by MM. Scribe and Legouvé. The 
character of Adrienne has been a popular one with many 
great actresses ; it was a favourite part of Rachel’s, and Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt obtained a conspicuous success in it. 
Much interest, therefore, was felt in this production, and 
considerable curiosity evinced as to how Madame Modjeska 
would play a part demanding greater and more varied 
powers than those she had hitherto shown. The Court 
Theatre then was crowded on Saturday night, and it may 
be said at once, if applause be any test of success, Madame 
Modjeska achieved a triumph, for never assuredly was 
actress more warmly received. 

The story of the play is a simple and effective one. 
Maurice de Saxe, the hero, has been a lover of the Princess 
de Bouillon, but has deserted her for a famous actress of 
the Comédie Francaise—Adrienne Lecouvreur, The latter, 
although flattered and caressed, and having the world at her 
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feet, is madly in love with the young soldier, and would 
sacrifice all for him, while the Princess is naturall 
and jealous when she finds she has a riva 

Aadeias also is terribly wounded, when she discovers 
that her lover is not all her own, though to do the hero 
justice, he is very anxious to be off with the old love before 

e is on with the new. At last, when Maurice de Saxe has 
a purely business appointment with the Princess at her villa 
in the suburbs of Paris, they are surprised by the appear- 
ance of the Prince and a gay troop of friends, among whom 
are Adrienne and other members of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The Prince thinks Maurice has an assignation with a dis- 
carded mistress of his own, and the latter determines at any 
hazard to screen the lady. ‘This he is enabled to do through 
the agency of Adrienne, who generously determines to help 
him, though her heart is racked by jealousy. The room 
through which the Princess has to pass is in darkness, so 
that, while she too is furious with jealousy, she cannot find 
out who Adrienne is, though the voice is strangely familiar 
to her, while she herself drops her bracelet when escaping 
through the garden. Then comes the great scene in which 
the actress has to recite at the Princess’s house, and being 
recognised by the great lady, she chooses a passage from 
“ Phédre,” which she hurls with deadly effect at the head of 
her rival, who, although apparently calm, is pale with passion 
at the insult. Nor does the Princess forgive it, for all her 
circle are gathered there, and she has, moreover, claimed 
the bracelet and thus let all her friends (except of course her 
husband, as usual in French plays) know that she was 
closeted with Maurice de Saxe on the night at the villa. 
And she has her revenge. The Prince is a student of 
chemistry, and she avails herself of his skill to send Adrienne 
a poisoned bouquet. This has its effect, the actress first 
becomes light-headed, then delirious and mad, and, after a 
terrible scene in which she does not even know her lover, and 
then an agonising recognition of him, she dies on the stage 
before us, just as the greatest happiness of her life was 
within her grasp. 


Madame Modjeska’s view of the character is very different 
from that taken by Mdlle. Bernhardt, but nevertheless there 
is much to be said in its favour. She shows us the spoilt 
actress who is weary of adulation, and sees in a pure love an 
escape from the compliments of a hollow world. She began 
very tamely, and the scene in the green-room of the Comédie 
Frangaise was by no means a success, while the recitation 
of the little fable of La Fontaine’s, of which Sarah Bernhardt 
made such a point, fell very fiat. But as the play went on 
Madante Modjeska seemed to warm to her task. The scene in 
the villa was exceedingly well played, and there was power 
in the denunciation of the Princess, though the advance to 
her and the delivery of the whole speech too manifestly 
directed at her alone, seemed scarcely as artistic as other 
renderings of this scene, with which playgoers are familiar. 
The passage, by the way, is too short, and thus the 
climax came too abruptly, and that possibly might ac- 
count for Madame Modjeska’s pointing her moral, as it 
were, almost as soon as she began to deliver the speech. 
Her rendering of the delirium brought on by the poisoned 
flowers was exceedingly forcible and natural, and a more 
pathetic and realistic representation of death than that ex- 
hibited to us by Madame Modjeska is seldom seen on the 
stage. It profoundly impressed the audience, and the 
actress was recalled again and again after the performance. 
It must be noted that Madame Modjeska thus fascinates 
her hearers in spite of a pronunciation of English so foreign 
that it is difficult at times to understand her, and an 
accentuation of certain words after a fashion which makes 
many pathetic passages almost ludicrous. But she fasci- 
nates nevertheless, and the audience was certainly roused 
to the wildest enthusiasm on Saturday night. Madame 
Modjeska was fairly supported, Messrs. Anson, Yorbes- 
Robertson, Lin Rayne, Beveridge, and Miss Amy Roselle 
playing the characters next in importance to her own. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett had put the piece on the stage with his usual 
taste, and scenery and accessories left nothing to be desired. 
A comedietta entitled “Two Old Boys,” cleverly adapted 
from the French of Meilhac by Mr. T. Mortimer, followed 
the drama, and caused hearty laughter. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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MUSIC. 


The close of the autumn season of Italian opera at cheap 
rices gave the signal for the cessation of the serial concerts. 
or the present year ; but music dies hard ; and though the 
Monday Popular, Ballad, Crystal Palace, Sacred Harmonic,. 
and Saturday Orchestral Concerts will put up the shutters 
at the end of the present week, Mr. Sims Reeves proposes 
to give a ballad concert on Thursday next, when Mateme 
Albani will make her first appearance at an entertainment of 
this kind. When the new year shall have dawned upon us,. 
and pantomimic tinsel begins to fade, music will burst forth 
again inevitably—perhaps, unfortunately, not wisely, but too 
well. There has been a surfeit of such fare of late, and 
people need a rest for their surfeited appetites. 

The experiment of producing Vincent Wallace’s “ Mari- 
tana” as an Italian opera does not commend itself to 
unrestricted eulogy. The frequent inanity of the drama 
which afforded our compat iot the peg whereon to hang 
some of his choicest melodies is compensated in a measure 
by the excellence of the music; but to give the feeble 
dialogue the importance of recitative is indeed causing a 
mountain to labour for a most contemptible result. Signor 
Tito Mattei’s recitatives may or may not be as good as those 
of any other contemporary musician ; it matters not one jot 
whether the foil which covers the gingerbread be Dutch 
metal or beaten gold, it does not render the gingerbread any 
the more palatable. Perhaps Madame Trebelli had friends 
at Court, and wished to play the part of Lazarillo. This fact 
alone would seem to afford sufficient reas’n for Mr. Armit’s 
mounting “ Maritana” for the sake of two representations. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Armit has done as much as he 
might during the season, though he has produced the 
promised novelties in “ Maria di Gand” and “ Maritana.” 
and has given a long list of familiar works. People will not 
believe in mediocrity nowadays, and it would be a wiser 
plan for impresarios to fix sucha tariff for admission as 
enables them to give performances which show no short- 
comings in any department, than to “ pitchfork ” works upon 
the stage and afford another instance of the truth of that old 
adage which teaches us that what is cheap is necessarily 
nasty. All that the autumn season of 1880 will be remem- 
bered for will be the appearance of a competent though nos 
first-rate artist in Madame Giovannoni Zacchi, and the re- 
appearance —with greatly enhanced abilities — of Signor 
Aldighieri. It may not be generally known that Signor 
Aldighieri was the De Nevers on the occasion of Tietjen’s 
début in “ Les Huguenots ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1859: 

“ The Martyr of Antioch” was submitted to the judgment 
of a London audience at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
last with complete success. I have already dealt with the 
subject so comprehensively that nothing remains to be said 
in reference to the work save that all the points of excellence 
which were noticeable at Leeds were again recognisable and 
unmistakable, while the weak parts were none the less 
evident. The whole of the Pagan choruses are rich in 
imagery, gorgeous in colour, and wonderfully spirited. The 
Christian music, on the other hand, is uninteresting, with 
the exception of the unaccompanied hymn, “ Brother, thou 
art gone before us ;” and the vivid dramatic power which 
Mr. Sullivan displays in the climax, where the martyr sings 
her song of exultation at the stake, is regrettably absent in 
the scene—which should be a strong one—between 
Margarita and her father, the High Priest “Callias.” The 
performance, though generally fair, was not to be compared 
with that of Leeds. It was a thousand pities that Madame 
Albani was not retained to support the 7é/e, which she 
created ; as although Mrs. Osgood possesses many admir- 
able qualities as a vocalist, she has neither the power, fer- 
vour, or stamina of the Canadian Prima donna. ‘The chorus 
appeared on the whole pretty well trained in the music, but 
the voices were ill-balanced, and an error of judgment ona 
the part of the organist threw them all into confusion at one 
important point. Mr. Edward Lloyd again sang the tenor 
music in admirable style... Madame Patey gave the contralto 
airs in an irreproachable manner, and Messrs. Cross and 
Frederick King supported the same characters as formerly. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan conducted, and received a_ highly 
flattering reception, both before the “sacred drama” and 
at itsconclusion. The “ Martyr of Antioch” was preceded 
by Mr. Sullivan’s overture, “In Memoriam,” one of the 
finest examples of what may be considered his “ first period” 
as a composer. 

The second of Mr. Charles Hallé’s three representations- 
of Berlioz’s “ La Damnation de Faust,” took place before am 
enthusiastic audience at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
evening, the principal vocalists again being Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, Pyatt, Santley, and Miss Mary Davies. The third 
performance is to be given on January 8. 


DESMOND L, RYAN. 
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SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES. 


dlios: The City and Country of the Trojans; The Results of 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the Years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author, By Dr. Henry Schliemann. 
London: John Murray. 1880. 


[Second Notict.]} 


Well-nigh the whole of those who by right have at 
all a voice in the matter now acknowledge that the great 
Explorer of the hidden treasures of Antiquity has made 
good several points at which prejudice carped at first 
with the most pedantic persistence. We can easily 
understand that to the less well-read artistic mind, 
which shrinks from the contemplation of the primitive 
stages of Mythology and its cruder symbolical imagery, 
the thought of an owl-faced Athené, or of a Heré with 
the head of a cow, must have come as a sudden shock. 
But why should this be the case with scholars who can— 
or at least ought to be able to—trace lines of connection 
between the representation of Hindoo and Egyptian 
gods by animals or animal-headed personages on the 
one hand, and the earliest Greek forms of deities on the 
other? What is the use of learning in a particular 
branch if its expounders shut themselves up in a narrow 
circle, refusing to look beyond the chalk-line which they 
have drawn in front of their own organs of sight ? 

Among those who showed the earliest readiness to 
accept, or at any rate not to reject, Dr. Schliemann’s 
interpretation of the name of “Glaukopis Athené,” was 
Professor Max Miiller. He, however, qualified his consent 
by the proviso that it should first be proved that “ Heré 
Boopis” was represented as a cow-headed monster.’ Dr. 
Schliemann eagerly accepted the challenge, and began 
digging at Tiryns and Mykene, with the most perfect 
confidence that he could there solve the problem for 
ever, as both these cities lie close to the ancient Heraion, 
or Temple of Heré, and as even the name of Mykenz 
appeared to him to be derived from the lowing of the 
cow. The wonderful luck of the distinguished treasure- 
finder certainly did not forsake him in this instance. 
The result of his researthes far exceeded his expectations, 
for he found there thousands of cows of terra-cotta ; also 
fifty-six cow-heads of gold ; one of silver with gold horns ; 
some cow-heads engraved on gems ; many hundreds of 
female idols with two projections like cow-horns, in the 
shape of the crescent, proceeding from the breasts ; also 
females with cow-heads. As to the owl-faced figures 
and face-vases which Dr. Schliemann unearthed at 
Hissarlik, we have not the slightest doubt, from personal 
inspection, of their bearing out the interpretation he puts 
upon them, and which quite fits in with the name exclu- 
sively given by Homer to the tutelary goddess of Troy. 
We may take occasion here to point out that Teutonic 
mythology—generally too much ignored by the specialists 
in classic lore—might advantageously be quoted as a 
parallel in support of Dr. Schliemann’s thesis. In an 
excellent essay on “Heré Boopis,” Professor Henry 
Brugsch, tracing out a connection between Egyptian and 
Greek myths, says that “in the oldest, representations, 
relating to the creation of the world, the cow, coming 
forth out of the primeval waters, appears on the territory 
of the Hermopolite nome in Upper Egypt as the mother 
of the young Sun-God.” Now, does not this remind us 
of the Norse cow, Audhumla, the nourishing principle of 
primeval existence, who came out of the thawing ice, and 
who was the mother of Buri “ with the fair face”? The 
Cow, in the Teutonic creed, plays as large a part as she 
does in several other religious systems in which she 
symbolised the earth-nourishing cloud. Hence we find 
cows with gold horns as the property of Thrym, the 
Titanic God of Thunder. Again, gold-horned cows 
from the king’s stables are spoken of in the Edda in con- 
nection with sanctuaries. Sacred cows are mentioned 
as accompanying Scandinavian chieftains in their expe- 
ditions. Furthermore, there are indications, faint though 
they may be, pointing to the fact of an earlier animal- 


worship, even among the Teutons. We believe Odin to 
have once been worshipped in the of a horse ; 
Thor as a he-goat or a bear; Freyja, in her various 
aspects, as a cow, a swan, a duck, oracat. Between 
Freyja-Frigg, Jé-Juno or Heré, and Isis, remarkable 
ee of contact can be made out—including, we 

lieve, even the horns. Further instances might be 
multiplied, but we only throw out a suggestion. 
Next to Professor Rudolf Virchow’s excellent and well- 
reasoned essay on ‘Troy and Hissarlik,” that of Pro- 
fessor Sayce—who takes up the threads left by Haug 
and Gomperz—on “Inscriptions found at Hissarlik,” is 
to be mentioned as one opening up a long vista. It is 
calculated to overthrow the views hitherto held as to the 
earliest occurrence of writing in north-western Asia 
Minor. Writing, it is now asserted, was known there 
long before the introduction of the Phcenikian or Greek 
alphabet. However, in the present state of knowledge it 
seems unsafe to draw a definite conclusion. That which. 
the learned Oxford Professor says on the curious pas- 
sages in which Homer contrasts the language of the 
Gods with the language of men, is very noteworthy, in so 
far as he compares these passages with the Eddic “Song 
of the Allwise Dwarf.” The Icelandic poem, it is true,. 
goes into more elaborate distinctions. It not only distin- 
guishes between “the language of men, of the Aesir or 
gods, or of the Vanir or demigods,” but between the 
language of men, that of the Aesir, of the Vanir, of the 
Giants, of the Elfs, of the Dwarfs, of Hel, or the Lower 
Powers, and of the Friends of the Aesir, or the Superior 
Powers, in which latter we think we recognise a Chris- 
tianising interpolation. The Vanir are, properly speak- 
ing, an older circle of gods, equal to the Aesir. They 
are Water-deities who contended against the Fire-deities. 
After a long contest, some of them (Nidrd, Freyja, and 
Freyr) were, by way of compromise, received into the 
Asa Pantheon. In one of the Eddic songs, Freyr is 
even called “the first of the Aesir.” With the view of 
Professor Sayce, that “the four passages of Homer are 
explained and cleared up by the Icelandic poem,” we 
all the more agree, because, in the latter, there are inde- 
pendent dissimilarities enough to render the similarities 
with the Greek epic all the more striking. 


A further remarkable contribution to Dr. Schliemann’s- 
great work is that of Professor Brugsch on the connection 
between Troy and Egypt. Papyrus-rolls and inscribed 
stones of the epoch of the Ptolemies speak of the 
Hellenes as “ Uinen,” or “ Ueinen,” which the German 
Egyptologist believes to be a translation of the word 
“ Hellene,” meaning the shining, brilliant, or illustrious. 
race. In showing that the sibilant and the aspirate 
sounds are convertible (as, for instance, in é\¢=sa/), Pro- 
fessor Brugsch might, for further proof, have conveniently. 
referred to such words as Indus, Sind, and Hindoo, or to 
Asura (Sanskrit) and Ahura (Persian), or to German Ael/ 
(clear, bright), S/ber (silver), and schi/lerm (to shine), which 
latter word, no doubt, corresponds to the Greek stem se/, 
from which the author of the essay deduces the Hellenic 
name. Many will see with some degree of wonderment 
that, in some of the most ancient Egyptian inscriptions, 
tribes called Akaiuasha, Leku, Turisha, Tekkri, Danau, 


are mentioned, whom Professor Brugsch identifies as 


Achaians, Lykians, Trojans, Teukrians, and, with lesser 
certainty, as Danai. Thus, gradually, the darkness in 
which ancient Greek and Anatolian history was hitherto 
enveloped, is being dispersed by researches among the 
documents and inscriptions left by a nation of ancient 
culture, whose chronology is apt to act as a dissolving 
element among many other ideas that have become 
untenable before the light of science. Too modestly, far, 
the Professor says, at the conclusion of -his essay, in 
addressing Dr. Schliemann :—“On reading over once 
more the little that it contains, I feel almost ashamed, in. 
contrast with your brilliant labours and discoveries, so 
rich in results and consequences, to expose on my part 
such an evidence of poverty.” No proof more striking, 
than is contained in these words, could be given of the 
height of renown which the author of “ Ilios” has 
attained among men of world-wide reputation. In the 
two notices here given of his work, we were not able to 
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do more than to rapidly glance at a few points. The 
excavations he has carried out, with a hand as sure as 
it was lucky, offer to the student of the pre-historic 
epoch material so ample that it would be an idle attempt 
to give to the reader, within the space of a newspaper 
criticism, even a mere cursory view of the facts and 
questions at issue. Treasures of art, weapons, domestic 
utensils, skulls, all furnish subject-matter for learned dis- 
quisitions of the highest interest. Whatever opinion 
we may hold of the origin of the Homeric Songs, none 
can henceforth doubt with any degree of reason, that 
the poet, or poets, who handed down an ancient and 
now well-proven tradition, had in their mind’s eye the 
town and fortress which Dr. Schliemann has at last laid 
bare as the Burnt City. Poetical licence has, of course, 
vastly amplified, altered, and added to the heroic story. 
But as to those who, in presence of the clearest evidence, 
still professed to be utterly sceptical, we may well say 
that the author of “ Ilios” has now thrice dragged them 
victoriously round the walls of Troy. It is a performance 
all the more creditable to him because, unlike Achilles 
in the “ Eneid,” who sells Hector’s breathless corpse for 
gold, the eminent excavator will not even part with his 
discovered treasures for gold, but means to present 
them, if not in his lifetime, at all events in virtue of his 
last will, to the museum of the nation he loves and 
esteems most. 


HOLLAND. 


Holland. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the 
— by Caroline Tilton, London; W. H., Allen and Co, 
1880. 

The Low Countries have been singularly fortunate in 
the attention they have received from foreign critics, 
Unlike Switzerland, Holland has few natural beauties to 
attract visitors, and its quaint cities must yield in interest 
to the still quainter ones of Flanders and Germany. Nor 
have the people many bonds to bind them to the 
nations around them. Their tongue is strange, their 
habits are reserved, and their tables and _ firesides 
unknown to any but the most unequivocably well-intro- 
duced tourist. Nature has done little for the Nether- 
lands. One great flat, made up, as Napoleon with grim 
humour remarked, of the “mud of French rivers,” 
covered with green fields monotonously green, cows that 
seem all made in the same mould, “ drufens,” which are 
rumoured to be rural paradises, but are jealously 
guarded from the prying eye of the stranger by battalions 
of prim trees, farmhouses that are doubtless more com- 
fortable within than they are picturesque without, and the 
inevitable canals, bordered by that most depressing of 
all trees, the pollard willow—it becomes after a day or two 
wearisome to the visitor from the more varied countries 
outside its borders. But Art has done much for this dull, 
mist-enveloped land, which the courage and industry of 
man has won from the North Sea. On every side are 
witnessed the triumphs of the engineers of “de water- 
staat.” The great canals, which make seaports of inland 
towns, the pumped-out lakes, the brick-paved roads, the 
huge dykes against which the ocean thunders high above 
the head of the pedestrian, who walks at their landward 
base, all fill the visitor with admiration of this wonderful 
people, who, with so little to work on, have out of it won 
wealth, happiness, anda comfort which is very equally 
diffused through every class of society. No country in 
Europe is more prosperous than Holland, no people more 
benevolent and well educated than the Dutch. They 
live, as it were, by the sufferance of the waves. As 
Andrew Marvel remarks, they have , 

; With gigantic piles 

Pierced through the centre of the new catched miles, 

And to the stake a struggling country bound. 
They have a grand history, while it is little to their 
credit, though much to the honour of the writers, that 
the greatest historians of Holland have not been Dutch- 
men. Mr. Morley’s account of the palmy days of the 
Republic is a flight beyond the Batavian, and the first 
volume of Mr. Geddes’ noble “Life of John De Witt” at 
once stamps him as one of the most conscientious and 
able chroniclers whom the century has produced. The 


fact of having seen better days has not, however, made 
the Dutch so tetchily vain as most small nations who 
were once bigger. Its colonies, its navy, and its com. 
merce still make Holland the greatest of the small 
Powers of Europe, and therefore, though fallen from 
their ancient estate, the Netherlanders are not so mor- 
bidly sensitive to criticism as the Danes, whose super- 
ficial amiability is greatly detracted from by their 
Chauvinism tolerating no remark on them or their 
country, save in terms of the most unqualified eulogy. 
Yet, as is shown from the ludicrously angry terms in 
which Dr. Jan Ten Brink, in his preface to the Dutch 
translation of this book, speaks of an English writer on 
Holland, the Batavians are not insensible to foreign 
opinion. ‘ Den schiedammerspiel H. St. J.,” exclaims 
the exasperated Ten Brink, “is niet meer dan een 
gewoon staaltjen van engeloche laat dunkenheid.” On 
the other hand, Esquiros, Stern, Decamp, Montegut 
Taine, Sicherer, Bird, Coster, and, above all, Havard, 
who celebrated the “dead cities of the Zuyder 
Zee,” and De Amicis, the author of the present book, 
are popular mainly, we suppose, because, either through 
good nature or want of knowledge, they did not display 
that “laat dunkenheid,” which consists in telling the 
truth, even though it may not be agreeable to Dutchmen 
who call it by that terrible name. It is true that in early 
times the Dutch have had to suffer much from prejudice 
and satire. Their swampy country, their fine appetites, 
their portly posteriors, their dress, their cleanliness, their 
town of Broek, where the cows had their tails tied up, 
and a cigar end could not be cast away on the street— 
even their skates, their butter, and their gin, all excited 
the ridicule of the scoffing foreigner. Butler and Marvel 
only gave expression to the same feeling amongst our- 
selves, at a period when we were smarting from Van der 
Tromp’s besom ; and in France Le Sage and Voltaire 
followed the prevailing fashion in ridiculing and maligning 
the Dutch. ‘“ Holland,” wrote the author of ‘ Gil Blas,” 
“would be a good country to live in, if you could only 
change the four elements and the people.” And when 
Voltaire left “the vulgar Venice” of Hood, he vented 
out his spite in the famous “ Adieu canaux, canards, 
canaille.” Yet even M. d’Arouet allowed in more serious 
moments that in the cities of Holland he found “neither 
an idle man, nor a poor man, nora dissipated man, nor 
an insolent man,” and that he had seen everywhere 
*‘Jabour and modesty.” 


Signor De Amicis is not quite so extravagant in his 
adulation, but neither is he so intemperate in his abuse. 
On the whole, however, he gives a pleasant picture of 
the Dutch. Their industry, domestic comfort, probity, 
calmness in speech and behaviour even to coldness, their 
unbounded benevolence and intelligence, the wealth of 
the peasants, their general distribution of riches and their 
cleanliness, and altogether their national characteristics, 
command his admiration. His work is written in extremely 
elegant language, not without quiet humour, and in so 
lively a strain that we can quite understand its popularity 
not only in Holland, but in the various European lan- 
guages into which it has previously been translated. 
There is here and there a good deal of padding—as 
witness the repetition of the often told tale of Barents, 
whom he calls Barendz (p. 371), and of the history of 
Dutch writers like Tollens, whose name is spelled 
Tollenz. But, on the whole, the style is concise, and is 
a little in the guide-book form, as was possible in treading 
the well-beaten tourist route through North Holland, 
which is minutely described over every step by a host of 
“impersonal conductors ” of the Murray, Meyr, Baedeker, 
and Conty order. Here and there we notice an anec- 
dote which might, in the words of antiquarian booksellers, 
be characterised as “ free,” and throughout the volume the 
Italian—vain, vivacious, and in many respects “un- 
English” in the pleasantest sense of that absurd adjective— 
is apparent. Usually he is very accurate in his facts, and 
indeed, inaccuracy in a country like Holland would bea 
proof of unpardonable ignorance of shoals of statistical and 
descriptive works. But now and then there are state- 


ments, names, and opinions to which even an uncarping 
critic might take exception. 


For instance, do the people 
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of the “ city ” (!) of Helder cross their canals on rafts ? 
(p. 329). We think there used to be abundance of 
bridges in that northern village. Again, it is not accurate 
to say (p. 340) that a Swedish captain found the “ car- 
case” of Barents’ ship in Nova Zembla. The captain 
was in the first place a Norwegian, and in the second he 
discovered not a trace of any vessel in the Bay when 
they came upon the hut of the old Dutch explorer. The 
story of the shoaling-up of Stavoren Harbour (p. 353) is 
not the usual one given, and by no means the most 
picturesque version of the well-known tale. In Haarlem 
the cannon-ball which is preserved as a memorial of the 
siege is not o but im the wall of the Groote Kirk—a 
trifle, but in a day of tourists accuracy is necessary ; and 
the apocryphal specimen of Coster’s printing preserved 
in the Town Hall is not styled Speculum humane sal- 
vationis, but “ Spiegel onzer Behoudenis,” as might have 
been expected in a book printed in German. There is 
also a good deal of carelessness in the spelling of Dutch 
words, e.g., trekschuyt, Hemskirk, &c. 

French weights and measures are always used by 
Signor De Amicis in his original Italian text, but in an 
English translation these ought, of course, to have been 
reduced to English standards, and when we find Friesland 
peasants talking familiarly of francs, instead of guilders, 
a suspicion—doubtless unjust—gathers over us either that 
the book has been translated second-hand from the 
French, or that the author has put his own speeches into 
the mouths of his Dutch farmers. Do French gentlemen 
(p. 31), in speaking French, address anyone as “Signor 
Mio ;” or ought the German Chancellor to be styled in 
an English book “ M. Bismarck”? There is also no clue 
to the period when the book was written. But it must 
have been at least seven years ago, for in it Prince 
William is still spoken of as a Leyden student, and the 
Prince of Orange as living in Holland. Signor De 
Amicis is a thorough tourist, otherwise we cannot ima- 


gine him so continually presenting us with scraps of 


information as if they were profound discoveries of his 
own, when in reality they are merely the unfolding of his 
own ignorance. For example, he grows rhapsodical on 
finding a wealthy farmer knowing a few words of French 
and a parrot-like Italian phrase, and being acquainted 
with the current events in Italian history, when a few 
pages earlier he tells us that the best Dutch newspapers 
have correspondents who keep their readers well in- 
formed of what transpires in Italy, and that everybody 
‘reads the journals.” However, these are trifles, and do 
not much detract from the value of a really well-written, 
highly trustworthy, and attractive book. For such a 
work on Holland as that which Mr. Wallace wrote on 
Russia, we still await the coming man. Possibly when 
Mr. Geddes has completed John De Witt’s tangled his- 
tory he may cast the chips from his workshop into some 
such form? Or perhaps Lord Reay, a Scotchman born 
in Holland, a peer of the Netherlands, and the son of a 
famous Dutch statesman, may supply the want? Mean- 
time, until the book appears from some capable hand, 
Signor De Amicis’ pleasantly-penned and well-translated 
treatise will serve as a makeshift. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The old-fashioned plan of upsetting travellers or 
blockading them in the snow, and so compelling them to 
tell each other stories by way of revenge, has been faith- 
fully adhered to in Danger (Etherington’s Christmas 
Annual). But the travellers stopped by the breakdown 
of a railway bridge are a clever and amusing company. 
“The Disappointed Man” is well told, while Paul 
Merritt and Ernest Warren combine to tell a singularly 
unpleasant story of Siamese twins, called “Told in a 
Whisper.” But all the stories are of the ancient homely 
Christmas fashion, and the various authors deserve full 
credit for conforming to the pattern. 

We cannot force any sentiments of gratitude for Gifts 
and Favours for 1881. (Kerby and Endean.) Dr. Olloed, 
as the author calls himself, manages to utterly weary 
the reader with his story of diablerie, before letting him 
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endeavour to laugh at the only approach to anything good 
in the collection, that of the “Mysterious Stranger.” 
While trying to read the tales told by the company, among 
whom the exciseman is prominent, a refrain of Burns kept 
ringing in our ears.—Messrs. Routledge have not for- 
gotten the girls’ claims to a special number of their own. 
Lvery Girl's Annual is well edited by Miss Alicia Leith, 
and contains an abundance of stories, poetry, and puzzles. 
_ It will be much easier and more attractive to boys and 
girls to read the work called jenny and the Insects (T. 
Nelson and Sons) than to be condemned to lessons in 
entomology. Yet while thoroughly interested, they will 
learn the wonderful works and ways of spiders, bees, and 
ants, and will imbibe anearly taste for what Thurnall 
called “ bug hunting.” ‘This is really a capital little work, 
and the illustrations by Giacomelli are a valuable addi- 
tion, Inasmuch as Woodland Notes (W. Swan Sonnen- 
chein and Allen) is the third volume of Gustaffson’s 
delightful Z¢a-Zime Tales, it deserves to be singled out 
from the crowd of its compeers. The exquisite story of 
the .violin player will vibrate like the tones of the en- 
chanted instrument in many hearts, both old and young, 
awakening echoes of pain in one and hope in the other. 
Very sensible and interesting is “‘a story of our inner 
life” entitled Stepping Stones (William Isbister and Co.). 
Throughout its pages runs a story with many compli- 
cated but clearly described entanglements, a strong reli- 
gious purpose, and a satisfactory conclusion for the 
heroine, of whom we take leave in “ her favourite castle in 
the air come down to the earth.”—The scene of Mother 
Molly (George Bell and Sons) is laid in Devonshire, and 
the time is that of the great French war. Accurate in 
historical and local details, this story of family life con- 
tains truthful delineation of character and abundance of 
stirring incidents. Mr. Charles Green’s illustrations re- 
flect the reality of the descriptions, but they might have 
been better engraved. — Beatrice Melton’s Discipline 
(Sampson Low and fest a fair specimen of the mediocre 
religious novelette which begins with a death and ends 
with a wedding.—The single volume of Reedyford (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) contains fully as much plot, circumstance, 
and dialogue’ as most of the more pretentious three 
volumers. The Cornish character is brought out in its 
best and worst extremes. The creed and practice of 
Cornish Wesleyan Methodists are described in a manner 
which shows that Mr. Silas Hocking is intimately ac- 
quainted with the people of whom he writes, but we 
hope that he has evolved the incident of the rector 
being ducked in a horse-pond by his parishioners 
out of his inner consciousness, — Extravagant as 
are the adventures undergone by A Jolly Fellowship 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.), reminding one considerably 
of those of Jules Verne’s juvenile heroes, we are 
certain that no boy who makes a start with Will 
Gordon in the steamer for Savannah will fall out with 
his travelling companions by the way. Mr. Stockton’s 
story is American, and the clever illustrations are dis- 
tinctly Scribnerian.—/n Duty Bound (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin) is a story of matrimonial dispute and recon- 
ciliation reprinted from an early volume of the Quiver.— 
The Half-Sisters (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) are the 
daughters of an English and a Spanish mother respec- 
tively. The one has all the supposed virtues of 
respectable young English ladies, and the other the 
imaginary passions and tempers that superficial observers 
ascribe to the daughters of the sunny south. There is 
much jealousy, a good deal of fraud, bankruptcy, dis- 
appearance and restoration of rightful heirs, all mixed up 
in a maze, which suddenly ends to the satisfaction of the 
virtuous and the confusion of the vicious characters.— 
The Tempter Behind (National ‘Temperance Publication 
Depét) is, as may be supposed from its place of publi- 
cation, a tale of intemperance. Mr. Saunders has won a 
reputation for forcible delineation of character, which, 
notwithstanding the vigour of a great deal of this story, will 
hardly be enhanced by it. The exaggeration of the central 
character removes him altogether from the sphere of 
actual life—Pictures of convent life in Tuscany, though 
out of drawing and over-coloured, form the most interest- 
ing portion of Modesta (Emily Faithfull and Co.). In 
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the struggle between the convent and matrimony no fair 
reader will doubt which will prove the winner, although 
the authoress need hardly have given so sad an ending 
to Modesta’s married happiness\—The dangers and 
difficulties which beset innocent Englishmen, both old 
and young, who happened to find themselves in France 
in the year 1802, are told pleasantly for youthful readers 
by Esmé Stuart in Caught in a Trap (Marcus Ward and 
on but we must caution our young friends against being 
misled by the frontispiece into imagining that the great 
Napoleon stood eight feet in his boots. —We were tempted 
by the preface to Stories of Long Ago (John Walker and 
Co.) into the fond expectation that Mr. Ascott Hope had 
discovered some really unknown or forgotten stories in 
the Gesta Romanorum, the /ais and fabliaux to which he 
alludes. But the stories of “ The Abbot and the 
Emperor,” “The Anchorite and the Angel,” and “The 


Physician against his Will,” are not quite so forgotten, | 


nor is their disguise as impenetrable as he would seem to 
fancy. The punishment of the Emperor Jovinian seems 
very poor after the legend of King Robert of Sicily, 
which Mr. Hope will find in Leigh Hunt’s “ Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla.” However, everybody tells old 
stories at Christmas time, and doubtless to many of our 
young friends these will be as good as new, and they cer- 
tainly deserve full praise for the pure and simple style in 
which they are narrated. Of the century of illustrations 
some are humorously conceived and well engraved. But 


semi-supernatural, stories of Lord Brabourne, which, like 
exceedingly dry sherry, requires a cultivated palate. 
But Zhe Mountain Sprites’ Kingdom (George Routledge 
and Sons) is sufficiently fantastic for juvenile readers. 
In its quaint humour and riotous fancies, which are 
admirably aided by the illustrations, it stands alone in 
the volume, which contains, also, a story of ancestral 
and demoniacal rooks, who aid the true heir against the 
lawless tyrant of Rookstone. We are puzzled by un- 
intentional transformations of the Baron Fitzuron into 
the Baron Fizurse, and in another tale of Count 
Benjanisi into Count Benjamin, which are probably 
wrought by typographic diablerie, At the conclusion of 
the volume, we ask ourselves if the peer can have 
renewed his youth by the publication of some early 
stories by the commoner.—The Jamaica rebellion of 
1865 is an almost forgotten story, which Jéeyrick’s 
Promise (George Routledge and Sons) may recall, or 
introduce de nove to those who have never heard how 
Eyre saved a colony and was rewarded with base ingrati- 
tude by Englishmen. The story, however, is chiefly 
about the escape and fortunes of some little white 


children, whom faithful blacks preserve-—Some of the | 


tales told With the Colours, another of the same 
publishers’ Christmas books, are as amusing as any that 
Harry Lorrequer narrates, and the successive garrisons to 
which Mr. Jephson, saving his titles, conducts his com- 
rades, repeat the world-wide roll of the British drum. 


The same firm of publishers have issued numerous 
more or less attractive volumes. A Si/ver Key to a Golden 
Palace, by Alton Leslie, is Zongo intervallo a congener of 
* Alice in Wonderland.” Hermy is a domestic story of 
a little girl told by Mrs. Molesworth, and Aunt Aary is 
another of the same stamp by Mrs. Perring. Adventures 
in the Far West is another of the late W. H. G. Kingston’s 
legacies to his beloved boy-readers, which, we think, they 
will prefer to Schoolboys All the World Over, adapted 
from the French by Henry Frith. The exciting story of 
the adventures and Conguests of Pizarro is set forth by 
George M. Towle, while the industrious Mr. Davenport 
Adams proffers biographies of Eminent Soldiers in un- 
pleasantly small type. A new edition of Professor 
Pepper’s Boy’s Playbook of Science, revised and augmented 
by Mr. Hepworth, and a translation of Robert Houdin’s 
Secrets of Stage Conjuring by Professor Hoffmann, possess 
attractions in the titles which the contents will not 
negative. We cannot do more than say that Mrs. 
Frederick Locker has translated What the Blackbird Said 
into a charming Christmas volume. Between Kate 


Greenaway’s Birthday Book for Children ond The Fortune. 


Telling Birthday Book there is no practical, difference, 
save that the first is amply illustrated by that artist. 

From Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin we have 
received some smaller works for children, including two 
reprints of stories by W. H. G. Kingston, viz., Zhe 
Young Berringtons and The Ferryman of Brill. In Aunt 
Tabitha’s Waifs Miss Bonavia Hunt writes pleasantly 
and prettily of the perils and adventures by sea and by 
land of Winnie and Rosie, while boys are naturally to the 
fore Jn Mischief Again. Through Flood and Fire and 


Jef and Leff are the titles by which two collections. of 


short bright stories can be asked for, and Roses from 
Thorns is a narrative of fairly natural children, by Mrs, 
A. H. Martin.—The hero of Zhe Fisherman of Rhava (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen) quite fulfils the author’s 
desire, by exhibiting the virtues of manliness, forbearance, 
and forgiveness, and no more charming story, albeit its 
conclusion is tragical and mystic, will be told this 
Yule-tide to eager hearers. The same firm. publish 
Grandmamma’s Recollections and a second edition of Zhe 
Captain’s Dog.—In Peacock Alley (Hatchard’s) the Rev. 
F. Langbridge describes the struggle with the world of 
two wretched children trying to escape from disreputable 
starvation in a back slum of Manchester.—Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s Heather and Harebell (James Nisbet and Co.) is. 
a story for children of the ordinary standard ; but there 


! is plenty of vigorous, not to say sensational, writing 


they differ much in quality. 
There is a maturity about several of the new fairy, or 


in Andrew Harvey's Wife and A Dweller in, Tents 
(William Isbister and Co.). L.T. Meade can interest 
as well as instruct.—There is an abundance of 
floral lore, both prose and poetical, as well as 
numerous admirable illustrations in Zhe Following of the 
Flowers (Marcus Ward. and Co.), from whom we have 
also received Zhe Quiver of Love, an illustrated collection 
of valentines or verses about the grand passion from 
Shakespeare down to B. Montgomerie Ranking.—The 
sweet simplicity of Mary Howitt’s poems reproduced in 
With the Birds and Songs of Animal Life (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons) is more commendable to the choice of 
those who are desirous of making poetical presents to 
their juvenile friends.—From Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
we have some very fair specimens of the stofy books 
which present varieties of the sayings and doings of 
children. Mudge and her Chicks describes a natural 
mamma and tolerably real children ; the family difficul- 
ties caused by juvenile communicativeness are amusingly 
depicted. The scene of Mimfo’s Troubles is laid in 
America, while Hi/da and her Doll flourish in Grenada. 
The local colouring, not to speak of black and white, in 
both is fairly realistic. The stories which follow Zhe 
House on the Bridge are well told by C. E. Bowen. 


NOVELS. 
Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. Hurst and Blackett. 
We have to thank Mrs. Forrester for one of the plea- 


santest novels of the season, one written not without 2 — 


purpose, one indeed which those entering on life’s flatter- 
ing paths would do well to read and ponder over. The 
story is simple enough, only that of a man’s passion for a 
woman whose face he admires, and of a woman’s mar- 
riage with one of whom she knows little save that he 
adores her for the moment, and offers her wealth and 
luxury in place of poverty and distress. Then the old 
tale is told—of love at first sight followed by hatred 
for years ; of a tender sympathy hardened and thrown 
back upon itself by contact with a coarse and brutal nature. 
One aim which Mrs. Forrester seems to have had in 
view is to illustrate as vividly as possible the crueb 
oppression that may exist under the marriage law, without 
a woman being able to help herself in the least, and how 
fearful a doom a woman may unwittingly draw upon her- 
self by surrendering herself up, without due thought, to 
the possible tyranny of a husband, a tyranny from which, 
given a character like D’Arcy in the bock before us, @ 


penniless woman could have but slight chance of escape... 


We welcome the story of ‘* Roy and Viola” as one which, 
by the vivid interest of the portraits, and the graphic 
manner in which Viola’s wrecked happiness is depicted, 
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will do much—all at any rate that a mere book could do 
.—to warn the reader from a ibly too common fate. 
Viola’s seven years of’ wedded life are sufficiently 
compensated by her eventual marriage, when not only 
Jovely but rich into the bargain, with a man after her own 
heart ; but such a noble character as Roy does not turn 
up every day even in a novel. 

The Silent Shadow. By Jessie Sale Lloyd. 3 vols. Tinsley 

Brothers. 

_ The authoress of the three volumes bearing the above 
singular title can hardly be congratulated on the success 
of her efforts. The story is founded ona Scotch mar- 
riage, the reader having to wade through two weary 
volumes of common-place to find out—if he has not 
imagined long before—that the clue to the whole mystery 
is that a cousin of the heroine had repeated to her ina 
joke, just before her marriage with her baronet lover, 
those mysterious words which, when once pronounced in 
the presence of two witnesses, constitute across the 
border—or did at one time—a legal marriage, provided, 
“of course, that the fair one makes no protest or objection. 
Besides these characters we have a beautiful but wicked 
governess—much too wicked for anything outside of a 
novel—who endeavours to turn her knowledge of the 
mock marriage to account by getting the heroine to 
believe that it was a real one. As one of the parties to 
the marriage, however, was already married at the time 
of the mock ceremony, and that to the governess her- 
self, the scheme, discovered of course just in the nick 
of time, falls to the ground. In conclusion, we can only 
cegret that Mrs. Lloyd, to whom we are indebted for the 
tale, did not take the trouble to study the construction 
of a simple sentence before writing the above, and so 
spare us the perusal of such wordy labyrinths as those, 
for example, on pages 39 and 64, vol. i. 


After a Dark Night the Sun. By. C. G. Hamilton. 3 vols 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


In default of a hero the author introduces us to 


two heroines—Lucia and Aline—both of whom, un- 
known to each other, worship the same idol, the revela- 
tion of the loved one’s perfidy bringing out the different 
characters of each, to the one giving the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, to the other an almost broken heart. The plot, 
around which is woven this story of three love-tossed 
souls, is a good one, heroine number one— Lucia Morena 
—being the offspring of a private marriage between a 
lovely Italian and a distinguished Englishman named 
Orville, who, years afterwards, is found to have been 
also the father, by a second marriage, of heroine number 
two. Both the mothers die in childbirth, the father 


himself dying shortly afterwards, and the two girls, of 


course unknown to each other, are brought up by their 
respective guardians, the one in her Italian, and 
the other in her English home. In course of time 
Lucia’s guardian—the Count di Montalba—is thrown 
into a Neapolitan dungeon for aspiring to set his country 
free, and Lucia is adopted by an English clergyman who 
meets her on his travels and takes her to his Yorkshire 
home. Here she is seen by a handsome stranger— 
Henry Seymour—who is thrown from his horse near the 
rectory, and there tended during his illness. Before 
leaving to join his family at Rome, he falls desperately in 
love with Lucia, and the two exchange vows of eternal 
constancy. Henry’s letters cease after awhile, and her 
adopted father dying, Lucia removes to London. Here, 
after two years’ absence, she is seen again by her former 
love—this time, however, not as an obscure country girl, 
but as the acknowledged frima donna at Covent Garden. 
The attractions of Aline, Henry’s cousin and betrothed, 
powerful though they are, prove nothing before the spell 
which the beauty and fascinations of her unknown rival 
have cast around him. Once more he worships at the shrine’ 
at which all are worshipping now ; but he manages to keep 
his engagement to, and even his acquaintance with, the 
lovely Arima donna a secret from all. In the meantime, 
however, Lucia is introduced to her lover’s parents by a 
mutual friend, and she and Aline, who are considered 
wonderfully alike, take immensely to each other. 
Suddenly Lucia discovers, by means of a portrait, the 













secret of her birth, and learns at the same time that Aline 
—her newly-found sister—had been engaged to Henry 
all her life, and that she was expecting very shortly to be 
united to him. Henry wavers between the two till a 
severe illness brings him temporarily to his senses, and 
he marries Aline, only, however, to fall more madly in 
love with Lucia afterwards. Ultimately, our author cuts 
off this cr infidele with a fever, and makes all the restitu- 
tion in his power by uniting the two heroines to their 
respective guardians, by whom they had long been loved. 

Love in Cyprus. By Mark Chorlton. 1 vol. Moxon, Saun- 

ders, and Co. 

The plot of this story is of the “thinnest,” the whole 
object of the work being apparently to demonstrate the 
wonderful efficacy of the climate of Cyprus in restoring 
the health of consumptive invalids. It is mostly a series 
of fairly good descriptions of scenes and towns in our 
new possession. A broken-down gentleman accepts an 
invitation to accompany a party to Cyprus, meets there 
an American lady, reputed wealthy ; proposes to her, 
is rejected ; and subsequently grows to love her ; she leaves 
him to fulfil a prior engagement to a relative in America, 
and after a time returns unmarried to Cyprus, and in a 
dying condition. Here she again meets her discarded 
lover, for whom, meanwhile, she has conceived a violent 
attachment, and, to all belief, dies in his arms. He is, 
however, roused from his despair by the assurance that 
she is not dead, and ultimately she recovers under the 
genial influence of Mediterranean breezes and kisses, 
and all ends happily. We are painfully reminded of the 
burden of the “Danites” dialogue, “the glorious 
climate of Californy,” to which, doubtless, Mr. Chorlton 
owes his inspiration. 

Sa Digby. By W. Marshall. 3 vols. Remington and 

oO. 

Monsell Digby is a curate and a gentleman who enjoys 
the rare good fortune of being described by a biographer 
keenly appreciative of the heroic character of the chief 
personage in the story he has to tell, and who is at the 
same time a scholarly historian. The first volume intro- 
duces us to a Lancashire manufacturing village at the 
time when the introduction of machinery first created 
discontent among the operatives, and Mr. Marshall finely 
describes the men and manners of that turbulent time. 
Egged on by paid emissaries of crime, the unfortunate 
rustics are instigated to open attack on the manufactur- 
ing interests, and the incidents of their endeavour to 
wreck a mill, together with the brave defence made 
by a few faithful followers of the young master, Alf. 
Swire, are tellingly presented. Monsell Digby’s work, 
during the wild turbulent period of excitement against 
the Government, to which the rural population ascribed 
their troubles, consisting of earnest appeal and manly 
sympathising action, makes delightful reading ; and we 
are forced to hearty admiration for the curate who in the 
face of opprobrium consents to receive every man as a 
brother whom he knows to be actuated by honesty. 
Digby’s own story is that of one who, ridiculed by many 
at first, is accepted by all at length as an earnest advo- 
cate of right and truth, so that in domestic trouble he 
wins the sorrowful sympathy of all his parishioners. 
The unhappy proceedings that culminated in the ill- 
advised demonstration at Manchester and the consequent 
massacre of “ Peterloo” form a prominent feature in Mr. 
Marshall’s work, and, needless to say, they are skilfully 
and elegantly described. “ Monsell Digby” is one of 
the purest and best novels we have lately seen. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. Wurst-and Blackett. 

Evidently by an Irishman, this novel is most racily 
written, though the story is often forgotten by the author, 
or allowed to drag, while he dashes gaily along, saying 
what he has to say. Mrs. Foulis,a young heiress and 
the wife of a month, is left a widow at seventeen, and at 
thirty-four finds herself mother of a grown-up daughter, 
on whom she believes her money to be strictly tied up. 
The daughter, cold and cunning, yet stupid, allows her- 
self to be run away with by a scheming, patched-up 
baronet of fifty-eight, who imagines he is winning a rich 
prize, and little thinks that his son is meanwhile making 
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love to the widow. How the latter, coy and prim and 
sweet, distressed at the ingratitude and deceit of her 
daughter, and, alone and lonely, allows herself to be won 
by the revising barrister, and how, after the marriage 
ceremony, they find out that the money is only tied up 
on the daughter in default of a male heir, and how they 
ee the scheming baronet and his sulky bride of this, 
and how they settle money on their belongings all round, 
and are at last rewarded by the birth of a son to inherit 
the tied-up money, is all most amusingly told. The 
sketch of Lady Foulisville and her repeated failures is 
well drawn, and (it seems almost unconsciously on the 
author’s part) is exceedingly pathetic. The Irish scenes 
are perhaps the best things in the book, and the account 
of the embassy to Nicholas MacSwinny, the miller, is 
told with vigour and humour. With a little more story 
and conversation (the conversations are few, and many 
of them disappointing) this would have been an excellent 
novel, As it is, the padding is so bright and fresh that 
one forgets to be angry with the author for not getting 
on fast enough. As 





POETRY. 


Corydalis ; A Story of the Sicilian Expedition. ‘By Edward M, 
Hawtrey. C. Kegan Pauland Co, 1880. 


If this were as dull as, alas! too many a poem and drama 
is which comes under the notice of the much-bearing, much- 
hoping critic, the Prologue would be some propitiation 
and would show that in writing a drama the author had only 
mistaken his vocation. In verses, dainty as any of Catullus, 
Mr. Hawtrey speeds his book on its voyage, and with deli- 
cate banter deprecates the various ills which books are heir 
to. Ifthe critics are not altogether crushing, the poet will 
make a thank-offering in classic fashion. But if he is mis- 
used, however cruelly, he will not question nor complain. 


We will not grieve, my book and I, 
But we will steal away together, 
And wrap us in our virtue round, 
And lay us down amid the heather ; 
And find new beauties in ourselves, 
And subjects fresh for admiration ; 
Nor fret us at the critic’s scorn, 
Nor at the dulness of the nation. 


The story is simply a very pretty and interesting love-story. 
The scene, the characters, are Grecian ; but there is no 
classical affectation, no pedantry, and no straining after the 
effects of local colour and sentiment. That it is the work of 
a scholar is obvious enough ; but it is written out of the 
fulness of the heart, so to say, which can afford to leave its 
knowledge untrumpeted. This characteristic is an infinite 
relief, for classical dramas are often very unreadable. The 
poet in his charming prologue anticipates the objection that 
the people in his pages 
Move, speak, and act, and think too much, 
Like modern, not like ancient sages ; 
I bow to him who says he holds 
It capable of demonstrature 
That in the human mind there is 
A wondrous deal of human nature. 


This is a truth which many who essay to write little, and 
even big, dramas are all too apt to overlook. Not only is 
“Corydalis” a bright and charming story, dramatically told 
in blank verse, but it contains several very graceful lyrics, 
and some excellent and spirited translations, from Homer 
and Euripides. The Epilogue we feel constrained to quote : 


In days of old when earth was young, 
When heroes lived and poets sung, 

A spirit dwelt in every tree, 

And voices of deep mystery 

Spoke in the murmur of the sea, 
In days of old when earth was young, 


But now that earth is growing old, 
The lute is mute, and faith is cold, 
The spirit of the tree is fled, 
And voices, once to music wed, 
Are hushed, for fancy’s self is dead, 
Now that the earth has grown so old, 


The child’s fresh faith pays homage free 

In all to some divinity ; 
But shrines are cold, and altars bare, 
When hearts are warped with age and care, 
And doubting spirits will not dare 

To trust in aught they cannot see. 


The ea of Cos. A Poem. (London: Arthur H, 
Moxon.)—-The legend on which this poem is founded is one 
well suited for poetical treatment. A beautiful maiden has 
been transformed by Diana into a t of terrific 

and must wear this loathly shape until some man is foun 
who will take pity on her case, and, by kissing her, restore 
her to human shape, and to human life and love. Such a 
story gives a great opportunity for free dramatic treatment, 
and in the vigorous and irregular verse in which the author 
tells the tale there is much which deserves considerable 
commendation. It is decidedly promising work, and, more 
than that, it is genuinely poetical work. The irregularity of 
the metre, though not unsuited to the weird and wild nature 
of the tale, is, however, a snare the writer would do well to 
guard against. Laon’s bold resolution to give the required 
kiss, come what may, and the blissful surprise that awaited 
his determination, are particularly well told ; and very 
beautiful is the description of the maiden and of her mingled 
emotions when the kiss had released her from the curse of 
Diana. Altogether it is a work which gives the author a 
distinct claim to high rank among the minor poets. 


Tales and Legends in Verse. By Alexander Buckler. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Buckler is not altogether un- 
known to fame. Not only is this the second edition of 
“ Tales and Legends,” but he is alsothe author of “An Ode 
to H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra on her Landing in Eng- 
land;” “An Ode to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on the 
Birth of his Son (Albert Victor);” “An Ode to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales on his Happy Restoration to 
Health ;” “‘ Memories of Albert the Good,” &c. These 
previous works we have not had the pleasure of perusing. 
“ Monica,” the leading poem in the present volume, irre- 
sistibly recalls Crabbe, as presented to us in the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” ‘ Monica,” it is true, is written in blank verse, 
but there is a prosaic minuteness of detail which outweighs. 
the mere dissimilarity of form : 

Together then 
They left the room, and Monica alarmed 
Sought out her father, and requested him 
To follow at a distance, 


It may be observed that Mr. Buckler’s “ Monica” is not 


to be confounded with the sainted mother of St. Augustine: 


And when the officers made search, they found 
In Theodore’s possession blood-stained clothes 
And numerous handkerchiefs, in size and make, 
And colour and initials just the same 

As that found by the corpse. 


The innocent Theodore is seriously compromised by the 
circumstantial evidence : 
The chief judge then 
Reviewed the evidence, and said he grieved 
To tell the jury that he failed to find 
Corroboration of the prisoner’s tale: 


In phrases more consonant with his judicial duties than 
his position in a poem, the judge proceeds to inform the 
jury, that they are bound 


By oath and duty paramount to give 

A verdict in accordance with the facts ; 
And for the consequence the law alone 
Would be responsible. 


With this compare the brothers Smith, as Crabbe, in the 
best of their famous imitations : 

John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 

Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 

But when John Dwyer ’listed in the Blues, 

Emmanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s shoes. 


Really Mr. Buckler should take another model, or study 
the “ Rejected Addresses ” in a more earnest spirit. 


Songs and Sonnets for the Season. By N. R. T. 
(Hasting : W. Pinson.)—There is much fine language and 
fine thought in this very modest pamphlet of poems.: 
The author has, however, absorbed so much Shelley, that 
he has hardly given himself a fair chance. Still it should 
be enough for most men to be able to reproduce Shelley 
faithfully, and this N. R. T. certainly does. There are 
many really exquisite lines and fancies throughout the 
“Songs and Sonnets.” The “Lines to Shelley” and the 
“Spring Song” are specially fine. There is an “ Ode for 
April 1880” which shows an altogether unreasonable exulta- 
tion in the result of the General Election, with a sort of 
vague faith in that nostrum of the “ moon-wise smitten” 
bards, a Republic, with a most uncompromisingly capital R. 
How a republic is to metamorphose the nature of the free, 
equal, and fraternal units who compose it, not even the arch- 
priest of tall-talk, Victor Hugo himself, can explain. Still 
N. R. T., like other great but visionary souls, wastes unmis- 
takably fine stanzas upon it. 
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The Armenian journal Droeba announces that Djamse- 
Shvilli has completed a history of Georgia, from the earliest 
times, founded on information unknown to Western Europe. 


The sum of 30,000 roubles will be assigned by the 
Russian Government next year towards geographical 
research, chiefly in Siberia and Central Asia. 


_Mr. Herbert Spencer will, it is said, next year set about 
his autobiography. It will be exceedingly interesting from 
the psychological and educational point of view, though Mr. 
Spencer's life is not, from the ordinary point of view, 
romantic or eventful. The philosopher’s health unfor- 
tunately prompts or compels this step. , 


-Among the current reports of the day is one to the effect 
that Mr. Freeman, having succeeded in re-establishing his 
health, will shortly publish a work on Strafford of 
“thorough ” memory. 


Charles Dickens’s “Mudfog Papers” have realised already 
a large circulation in a Russian translation just published at 
St. Petersburg. The Russian press has accorded the work 
a very cordial reception. 


The volume of the literary supplement to the Novoe 
Vremya for 1880 contains translations of O’Connor’s “ Life 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield,” Bret Harte’s “Miss Skegg’s 
Husband,” Edgar Allan Poe’s poems, a novel by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Henry James’s “American,” together with articles 
on Swinburne, Thackeray, Byron, Walter Savage Landor, 
Shakspeare in Hungary, &c. 


Mincing Lane will be astonished and disgusted to hear 
that its existence, except in an urban form, is unknown in 
Russia. Last Saturday all the St. Petersburg papers pub- 
lished the following telegram from London :—“ The bank- 
ruptcy of coffee speculators in America has had no effect on 
the town of Mentchinglaine !” 


It is reported in New Zealand that Mr. Shand, the able 
and accomplished Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Otago in that colony, is about to publish two works, 
which may be expected to make a sensation—“ An Exposure 
of Hegel’s Mathematical Pretensions,” and a refutation of 
“Dodgson (the author of Lewis Carroll) on Determinants.” 


There is a common report in the Temple that ere very 
long an Indian judgeship will be offered to Mr. W. A. 
Hunter, Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
and author of a text-book of “ Roman Law,” and also of a 
large treatise on “ Roman Law” in the form of a code. 


We may look for, in a year or two at latest, a compact 
text-book of “Roman Law,” from the pen of Mr. David 
Lyell, of the Inner Temple, and a well-known “ expert” on 
the subject. 


Even horticulturists are not all acquainted with a Richardia 
entitled “ The Yellow Calla,” of which a beautiful representa- 
tion is contained in the last number of the Garden. Mrs, 
Duffield’s drawing is an exquisite piece of floral painting 
both in colour and texture. 


From the Report of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund we see that the receipts for the year ending October 31 
were £31,509 175. 10d., of which the collections made fur- 
nished over £30,000, The institutions assisted amounted 
to 130, among which £29,389 13s. 4d. were divided. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty’s printers, 
rivalling in their enterprise much younger firms, have issued 
a series of Christmas and New Year cards, as notable in 
many cases for their ingenuity as for their artistic beauty. 
Two cards portraying hooded friars contemplating materials 
for mortifying the flesh are very comic. Triptychs and 
diptychs, self-supporting and single cards, in every variety of 
fanciful designs, are a manifest proof of the advance made 
in applying what is really high art to the social purposes of 
daily life, 

Messrs. Kelly and Co, have sent us a copy of their 
voluminous Post Office Directory for 1881. It exhibits all the 
thoroughness and care in compmntion which have made this 
work indispensable in every office. A large map of London, 
mounted on cloth, is an excellent feature, and the list of 
names too late for insertion in the body of the work brings 
the information down to the most recent date. Every care 
is taken to make the plan of the Directory as simple as is 
consistent with its completeness. 





Dr. B, W. RIcHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.)—Apvr. 
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Two new theatrical ane ee nae ee ee 
Copenhagen this week, the Neue Musiker. Zeitung and the 
Ugeskrift for Theater og Musik. | 

A new and promising City Club has been started by the’ 
well-known Mr, J. M. Cook in the premises formerly occu- 
pied as a club in Ludgate Circus. The scale of subscriptions. 
is economical, and no alcoholic drinks will be allowed on 
the premises. We observe that a special writing-room will 
be reserved for members of the Press. . 


The German literary notes this week are as follow :—On 


account of the death of Dr. P. Feust, who was for many. 


years editor of the German Correspondent in Niirnberg, the. 
proprietors have sold the journal to a company for £3,500. 
The eighteenth official Blue-book on the Franco-Prussian 
war is just out, and treats of the events which took place 
during the last few weeks of the siege of Paris. The first 
volume, or rather number of Professor Nordenskjéld’s 
“ Voyage round Europe and Asia on the Vega, 1879-1880,” 
was published by Messrs. F. A. Brockhaus in Leipsig on the 
8th ; the entire work will comprise twenty oatihe 

same publishers will bring out in a few days a German 
authorised translation of “Endymion.” The letters of 
Maria Theresa to her Children and Friends,” edited by 
Alfred v. Arneth, are shortly to appear in Vienna; and the 
first volume of Herr J. Léwenberg’s “History of Geogra- 
phical and Exploratory Voyages,” treating all ancient voyages 
up to that of Magellan round the world, is also to appear 
almost immediately in Leipsig. Yet another pamphlet on 
the Jews, from the pen of Dr. Paulus Cassel, preacher at 
the Christuskirche in Berlin, has been given to the world, 
entitled, “The Jews and their Importance in the World’s 
History.” 


The principal feature of the letterpress of the last few 
numbers of Z’Art has been an account of the life and work of 
the late Alfred G. Stevens, from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Armstrong. Enriched with many woodcuts of Stevens’s 
best designs, the criticism fair but sympathetic, the papers 
will convey to the French public an excellent idea of one of 
our most clever artists. Of etchings we have had Teniers’s 
“ Drinking-shop ” and “ Le Ménétrier,” etched by Wilhelm 
Rohr ; “ L’Abreuvoir” of Troyon, etched by Waltner ; and 
“La Bibliothéque de Subiaco” of Theophile Ethofer, by 
Léon Gaucherel. One of the cane engravings is a 
design by Stevens for the decoration of a ceiling—a florid 
and conventional piece of work; another a_ beautiful 
flambeau, from the hand of P. P. Prud’hon. M. René 
Ménard continues his “ Histoire Artistique de Métal,” and 
there are many other contributions of importance. The 
current number contains a powerful ae by Charles 
Wilson, of “ The Seine and Paris by Night,” from a picture 
by Herpin. “The Roman Peasant,” a study by Antonio 
Fabrés, is full of character. 


Our Berlin correspondent writes :—The Standard’s pub- 
lication of the conversation alleged to have recently taken 
place between Prince Bismarck and Count St. Vallier 
threatens to bring about an interesting conflict of newspaper 
authorities. While the London journal maintains the au- 
thenticity of its correspondent’s communication, the semi- 
official organ of the German Chancellor at Berlin continues 
to deny that such a conversation ever occurred. The fact 
that Friedrichsruhe, where the meeting between the 
Chancellor and the French Ambassador took place, is 
closely watched and constantly surrounded by a guerdon of 
police, forbids the supposition that any newspaper corre- 
spondent over-heard the conversation from behind tapestry, 
or through a keyhole, or from out of a cupboard, It is the 
hint at cypher despatches alone which explains the process 
by which the London journal possibly obtained some idea of 
what passed at Friedrichsruhe. Count St. Vallier would, as 
a matter of course, immediately after his return to Berlin, 
send a despatch in cypher to his Government giving a 
résumé of the interview. This would necessarily pass through 
Cologne, whence the newspaper telegram was supposed to 
come ; and any official there having the key to the French 
cypher could easily “tap” the wires. It is not difficult to 
understand why Germans study French cypher despatches, 
and the most ingenious cypher can ultimately be unravelled. 
The substance of the interview once obtained, not much. 
literary skill was needed to report it in the shape of a dia- 
logue. The whole affair is another example of the short- 
comings of “telegraphic diplomacy,” which, unless a really 
secret cypher can be invented, will fall into more and more 
discredit. 

Te a i ia eeieemninienennenmicnata 

BorLinc WATER IN HatF A Minute can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station, The best and 


cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—AvvrT. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Anglict Reddenda, By C. S. Jennam. Second Edition. Oxford : Clarendon 


Chatterbox for 1880. W. Wells Gardner. - 

“Free Trade and English Commerce” (by Mr. Mongredien) A nswered. By 
F B. H r, A.B. Draper and Co. ; ‘ 

Gold Mining in India. By Jur. Ryan, Assoc.1.C.E. Kensington and Co. 

Great Britain fe Little Britons. By Eveanor BUuuvey. ells Gardner, 


‘on, 

Feann tte. By Mary C. Rowsett. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. Onn 

Le Conflit entre la Russie et la Chine. Par F. Martens. Bruxelles: Libraire 
C. Muquardt; London: Tribner and Co. . 

Letters to the C. By Joun Ruskin, D.C.L. Edited by the Rev. F. A. 
MALLEsON. St and Co, : 

Life. By James Pratt. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Lohengrin: The Legend and the Poem. With Musical Gems from the Opera. 
By Joun P. Jackson and Frances MANgTTE Jackson. David Bogue. 

Oddities of a Zulu Campaign. Dy Warney Burton. Illustrated by WALLIS 
Mackay. Cecil Brooks and Co. , 

On Certainty in Religion. By the Rev. E. Wuite. Elliot Stock. 

Organs oad | Organ Building, By C. A. Eowarps. The Razaar Office. 

Pencil and Palette. By Ropert Kempt. Chatto and Windus. 

Post Office London Directory for 1881. Kelly and Co. 

Reciprocity. By W.W.SeAMAN. 2nd Edition. : a 

Records of the Heart, By Srecra, ith Edition. and English Edition. 
Triibner and Co. 

The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century. Edited by Rev. R. Morris. 
Part III. Early English Text Society. Triibner and Co. 

The Chief Cause of our Want of Employment and Loss of Revenue. By Joun 
STANFIELD. (n. p.) : 

The English Charlemagne Romances. Parts 11. and IIIf. Edited by SipNry 
R. Herrtace. Early English Text Society. Triibner and Co. 

‘The English Works of Wiclif hitherto Unprinted. By F. T. MATTHEW. 
Early English Text Society. Triibner and Co. 

‘The Golden Queen. By E. A. Scoans. Griffith and Farran, 

The Prize for Girls and Boys. W. Wells Gardner. 

“Tis Come. By W.A.S. (n. p.) 

To Cabul with the Cavalry Brigade. By Major Mitrorp, Bengal Lancers. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 

Whitaker's Almanack for 1881. J. Whitaker. 





NEW MUSIC. 


AA Golden Wedding. A Song. Words by S. J. Retry. Music by Corsrorp 
Dick. W. Morley, Jun, and Co. 

Gertrude Hine’s Nursery Rhymes. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

God Bless the Little Children. Words by J P. Hoprs. Music by J. Trovus- 
SELLE. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

The Gentle Breeze. Words by SomERvVILLE Gispney. Music by Mytes B. 
Foster. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

The in Worker. Bailad by T. A. WaALtWortu. Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co. 

The Mother's Grave. Words by H. Atrorp. Music by My es B. Foster. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

‘Two Songs.—1. Come not when I am Dead. Py ALFRED TENNYSON. 2. When 
Jam Dead. By Curistingk Rossetti. Music by CAROLINE REINAGLE. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Verena. ‘Words by Henry CARRINGTON. Music by ALFRED BiuMe. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

Were 1 to Choose the Fairest Flower. Words by A. Lett. Music by STEPHEN 
Kemp. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 

When a Man's . Words by F. E. Wearuertey. Music by Tueo. 
Marziats. W. Morley, Jun. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay, 4 P.M.—Royal Asiatic Society. 
5 P.M.—London Institution. ‘‘Growth from the Egg.” Professor 
Ray Lankester. 
8 p.M.—Gluck Societv. 39 Baker S reet, W. 
8 p.M.—Aristotelian Society. ‘“‘ Hobbes.” By S. Oliver. 
8 p.m.— Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture. Professor A. H. Church. 
‘TUESDAY. 7.30 P.M.—Aeronautical Club. 9 Conduit Street, W. 
7-45 P-M.—Statistical Society. ‘“‘ The Question of the Reduction of 
the present Postal Te'egraph Tariff.” By R. Price 
Williams, Esq , C.E. 
8 p.m.—The Institution of Civil Engineers. Annual General 
Meeting. 
Tuurspay, 7?.M.—London Institution. “ A Story Telling.” By Mr. W. R. 
S. Ralston. 
¥FRipay.—Quekett Microscopical Club. No Meeting. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 





x. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

§ Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. |1g. Earlof BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
& Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. }20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

9- 


‘lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. 21. Right Hon. W. E.GLABSTONE 
VAUGHAN, D.D J ‘LP. — 


ao. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 


D.C.L., LL.D. . H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L. 
11. Professor HUXLEY. *3 LL.D G OW, D.C.L 


«2. GEORGE MACDONALD. | 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 75. 7a.; 
three months, 35. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O: 0. 
#0 be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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INGER’S 
EWING 


Unparalleled Demand ! 
MORE POPULAR 





a THAN EVER! 
GINGERS—_—ié‘a 
MORE THAN 
EWING 3,000,000 


OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 














INGER’S 431,167 
WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 

EWING Being at the rate of 

nese “en 
FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 
GINGER'S 
The immense Sale is the result of the 

EWING world-wide reputation obtained by these 
— Machines. 

INGER'S Li} ae one 

EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 


best for every variety of Sewing. 


— 


GINGER'S HAND or TREADLE 
PRICE FROM 
EWING — 
ACHINES FOR CASH FROM 
M 44- 








INGER’S 
May be had on Hire, with Option of 
EWING Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 


paying 
Per 2s. 6d. week. 


INGER’S IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon, 
established their exclusive right to the use of 
ACHINES the name “ SINGER,” and obtained a per- 

M petual Injunction, with costs. 














— CAUTION! 
EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no good 
. trade repute of their own, use our name 
“ SINGER” to palm off terfeit Machines 
eo of inferior iuatibaailen sind winaahelllll 
INGER’S 
Every ‘‘“SINGER” Machine has the 
EWING Company’s name printed upon the Arm, and 
M ACHINES impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
GINGER'S ie artes 
EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 


at the Offices of the Company. 


Basen 
GINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 

Chief Counting-house in Europe— 


39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 








Lonpvon District OFFICEs: 


147 Cheapside, E.C. 3 Castle Street, Kingsland High Stree 
132 Oxford Street, W. N. ; 

51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Cane 
31 & 33 Newington Causeway, S.E. ning Town, E. 

149 Southwark Park Road, S.E, 195 Holloway Road, N. 

278 Clapham Road, S.W. 6 High Street, Woolwich. 

144 Beampton Road, S.W. 7 New Road, Richmond, S.W. 

269 Commercial Road, E. 1 Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 

174 Hackney Road, E. 13t South Street, Greenwich, S. E. 

45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 44 North End, Croydon, S.E. 
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13, GREAT Marteorovucn Srreet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 


S. H. Jongs-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers, 2 vols., 215. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD ; or Gossip, Dramatic, Narrative, 


and Descriptive. By Epmunp Leatues. 8vo., 153. 





MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE. By his 


Daughter, Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo., 15s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 188r. 


Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by th 
Nobility. ooh Edition. Royal 8vo., with ees ichanifelly engraved, 
31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. [D. : 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
JEANETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett. Author of 


** Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 
GERALDINE and HER _ SUITORS. By Mrs, 
Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*Mrs. Simpson’s novel displays considerable literary merit. The descriptions 
of scenery, men, and manners are life-like.”—Court Yournal. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author of 
“‘Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story. Littl 
Pansy is a charming creature.”—Sunday Times. € 'y ate 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Autuor of “Sr. OLave’s,” 
** Janita’s Cross,” &¢. 3 vols. 


***Dimplethorpe’ is a well written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting 
story. ¢ characters are naturally drawn.”—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“A very cleverly constructed novel.”—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Tuirp Epition. 3 vols. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Housroun, Author of 


** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. [Fust ready. 





Now Ready, Two Vols., at all Libraries. 


Ate : POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. In Prose 


and Verse. 
EDITED BY W. H. C. NATION. 

“ Bright, pithy, and smart. The volumes are mighty pleasant reading.”— 
S Tor 2 wmes. se 

“Knocks over shams and impostors like so many ninepins falling before a 
skilful bowler. Pharisaical piety is roughly rubbed Diceed all thet are not 
what they would have the world believe them are not spared.”—Aeynolds’ News- 
paper. 
*“Does not fight with gloved hands against cant, h risy, and humbug. 
Some useful lessons may be drawn from every satire.”—Devon Weekly Times. 


London: PROVOST & CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C. 





Ready, cloth, 8vo., 
With Map and Coloured Illustrations, price ros. 6. 


FIG) AND NEW CALEDONIA: 


NOTES OF TRAVEL THERE. 


With further Remarks on South Sea Islanders, and their Language. 
By J. W. ANDERSON, M.A. 


ELLISSEN & CO., Publishers, 1o Type Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
qx Kinc WILuIAM STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Trustees. 
’ The Right Hon. the Eart or Leven AND MELVILLE, 
The Right Hon. Lorp PETrRE. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or Moray anv Ross, 
W. M. TuFne tt, Esq. 
Directors. 
i; T. Appy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
V. W. Durriecp, Esq., Chelmsford. 
Tuomas Eyxyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
ALEXANDER Howpev, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
OHN W. Lav, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
. Ox_ey PARKER, Esq. Bank, Maldon. 
‘he Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
OHN P1xkeg, Esq., Southwark. : j 
ames C. TRAILL, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
. M. TuFne tt, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—EDWARD BuTLer, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
J. W. Oars, Esq-, M.D.; H. Fry Smrrn, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Wittiams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane; Txe Lonpon 
anp County BANK; Messrs. Sparrow, Turnett, & Co., Chelms- 
ford. : 


Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & Poynver, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 


Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the . 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of. the 
stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 
expressed. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Soy Ee 2a. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘* Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by. Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘‘ Tiny Traveller ;”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife ; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 





HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters. 
Never before published. 


IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing, 





IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. __ 


IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah - 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as ‘‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwiiliam. Princess Auersperg. 








| Bae E.—BEAUTIFUL CARTOON PHOTOTYPES., 


The Prince of Wales says:—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.” They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 

St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . . » Such charming prints.” 





Ladies of position wishing their Portraits to appear in ‘* Life” 
are requested to address the Editor, 





IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 


had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the © 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 





IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table, Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


—_——— 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


—— 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 








11. Year NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 

Special Morning Performance of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
to-day (Saturday), December 18, at 2.30. Doors open at 2.0. 

Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter or 
Telegram. Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. 
BRAM STOKER. 

Norice.—This Theatre will be closed on Christmas Eve. 


ee a 
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CONTENTS OF No. 3,802, DECEMBER 11, 1880 


Political and Social Notes. 
The Land League’s Plea. The Kurdish Rising. 
The Cattle Show. The Internal Condition of Russia. 
The Society of British Artists. The Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
News from Turkey. 

Church and State. London Trees and Shrubs. Christmas Day in St. Giles’s. 

**Good Fortune” at the St. James’s. Music. 
Schliemann’s Discoveries. | Mary Queen of Scots. A History of the Turks, 


French Literature. Christmas Books. Current Literature. 
Stray Leaves. 


Societies for the Ensuing Week. New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


—— eee SS Sa 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpinecs, E.C., Lonpon. 


Oxrorp Srreet, W. 






ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are srtootly. harmless to the OPERATIVES 

MPLOYED 

Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 


THROAT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
a 74d. and 1s. 14d¢., labelled ‘‘ James Errs & Co., Treenceonathic Chemists, 

-ondon., 



















HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE, 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 


1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S.W, 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000, 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling 
due at Christmas should be renewed before January 9, or the same will 
become void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free. £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 





Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ECEIVED this week. ‘‘ December 13, 1880.—For 


more than forty years I have recommended Dr. Locock’s PutMonic 
WaFERS as a very excellent medicine for Coughs, Colds, and all disorders of the 
Chest and Lungs, and frequently take them myself for irritation of the Throat 
and occasional re (Signed) W. Ireland, Chemist, Egremont, Cumber- 
land.—Dr. Locock’s Warers instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, 
Censumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Chest, Rheu- 
matism, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—The 


great vicissitudes of temperature, the fogs and the foul vegeuns which 
rmeate the atmosphere try the respiratory channels terrib'y; hence arise 
oarseness, quinsies, loss of voice, bronchitis, and the whole train and endless. 
variety of throat and chest affections which now prevail. Neglect of these, in 
their early stages, is almost criminal, as many a life might be saved by early 
and prompt treatment, by means of Holloway's well-known remedies. This 
treatment can be readily and easily carried out, and soon disposes of the attack 
in a most satisfactory manner, by restoring the balance between the circulation 
and respiration, by lessening the inflammation, abating the febrile symptoms, 
and by soothing the irritability of the nerves. 





IRRIEPATION. 


A letter received : “ Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. In no case cah they do any harm.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon_ Hotmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipat 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 





FURNISH YOUR HOSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, fer doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24]; Spoons, from 24/ 












Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 








4 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/, 95/ 4 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, /rom £3 7/ P N 


Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. » 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
°° Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
“ve Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
2° Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. War 


CATALOGUES FREE, 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &¢. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. _ 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 










Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 








46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TRA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





SoLE AppREsS.—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 

gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 

with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent J moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 





apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
F GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

R Y’S — 

FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa, 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
F | GUARANTEED PURE. 
5 emg 

RY'’S | FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

Cocoa. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8& FRY and SONS. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label, ere 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
drowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, di ble taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that poamene by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new fn 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, Lock R’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ey It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on paglected teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“‘ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 

















if it seems cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however y rooted they may be, ‘‘Sulpholine” will 


successfully attack them, It destroys the animalculze which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. G H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 





CONSULTATION FREE, ro to 5. 





* Jan. 1877. 
“‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of _ 


Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment S -Dentist 

“G, Hi Jones, Esq.” y Appo' urgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


HE -HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all? 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). _ 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive ns, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


| te ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s, 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, to Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
BZ No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly re ised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
Mepau” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure at prices which can only be made 
remunerative ty the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH — 

is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary, Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
preceteores have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the-Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by: 
Appointment. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town of Commary by Appointment, for 
e 





which no extra charge is s 
Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l, 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 
N.B.—The Dairy TevecrapH, August 23, 1878, says :—‘ Celluloid is the 
most ennee imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incom e. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes. Mir- 
cy 2 rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
8 equisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and ‘Tatles 
Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Es‘a' li hed 1862. 
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THE COLOUR- PHOTOGRAPHIC COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


Capital. £25,500, in 5,000 £15 per Cent. Preference Shares of 
£5 each, and 500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
Issue of £15 per Cent. Preference Shares, payable £1 per Share 
¢ on application, and £4 on allotment. 
Registered under the Companies’ Acts of 1862, 1867, and 1877, 
whereby the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their Shares, 





$$ $$$ 


DIRECTORS, 
Sir John Sebright, Bart., 27 Lowndes Square. 
Colonel Wilkinson Taylor, 13 Ladbroke Gardens, W. 
The Rev. A. J. Riddle, Fenny Stratford. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Victoria Branch. 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. Edward Smith and Co., Abchurch Chambers, 
Abchurch Lane, E.C, 
AUDITOR. 
Arthur Hughes, Esq., Chartered Accountant (Messrs. Hughes and 
Co.), 24 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
John Pittis, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES—131 Jermyn Street, S.W. 
Stup10—1 Park Side, Knightsbridge, S.W. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of acquiring and 
working in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands the 
Patent for the new process for producing Colour Photographs, 
which has for some time been in operation in Paris, and is now in 
operation in London, This process was discovered in the first 
imstance by a French scientist, but it has since then been greatly 
improved, and after months of patient and careful experiment the 
process has been brought to perfection by the proprietor of the 
Patent for this country. 

In addition to its great artistic results, the material advantages 
of the discovery are very considerable, for by this process the 
depth, shade, richness, variety, and harmony of colours and_ tints 
are faithfully reproduced, whether the subject be a living person, 
landscape, or picture, whereas photographs coloured by the old 
processes are always monotonous, hard, untrue to nature, and to 
the originals. 

By the introduction of this process the cost of skilled artists in 
colouring in oils, water colours, or other media after the picture is 
‘completed is dispensed with, and the photographer is able to pro- 
duce colour photographs at very little increased cost over ordinary 
plain pictures, It is unnecessary to point out-the numerous pur- 
“poses to which this new process will be applied, or the great com- 
mercial advantages which must result. . 

An extensive and well-adapted studio, overlooking Hyde Park, 
and with the purest light in London, is already at work at No. 1 
Park Side, Knightsbridge, with reception-rooms, dressing-rooms, 
Secretary’s rooms, &c., complete, which have been handsomely 
fitted up by the proprietor of the Patent. Skilled operators from 
the establishment in Paris are assisted by other employés necessary 
for carrying on the business. 

Specimens of work done, both in colour and plain photography, 
can be seen at the Studio; and whilst the former stand unmatched 
in their uniqueness and beauty, the latter are not to be excelled in 
London for tone, clearness, and sharpness. It is believed that the 
chief source of profit will be derived from the sale of licences 
for the use of the invention throughout the United Kingdom . 
and the Directors of the Junior Army and Navy Stores, York 
House, Regent Street, have already intimated their wish to adopt 
the process at their studio. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and copies of the detailed pro- 
‘spectus, may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices, 131, 
Jermyn Street, S.W.; or applications may be made to him by letter, 
‘stating the number of Shares required, and giving the name of the 


applicant in full, with profession and address. 
SSeS ectansaeaseeeeens '! 
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ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
50 WIGMORE STREET. 
EN HAM STOVES, of every description, to 
A lk Gs hed : . 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by, the tase Aled @tevenee 








ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 








. wf; wee _ * gai with the above, from special 
ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish. 
SONS. ments. 
Co ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 








3 IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. Statistics prove that ruin to body and 
mind invariably results from its use. 

Consumers and vendors should not accept vague descriptions, such as 
“Old,” *‘ Very Old,” ‘* Bottled,” ‘‘ In Bond,” &c., but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the Whisky they buy. 

The exact age of the contents of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is certified by her Majesty’s Customs Officers, Dublin, This 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. o Whisky under three years old bottled. 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 

THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Purchasing Agents wanted. 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR, 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
= consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ooesescscecscecees enee sathetpl Os000 gin nit 


AWNORL MEUEMUM sGvacstssiusisevtcsscce aboseasduee 430,000 
Ficvadewty FONG 60 Fs evoke Vieds Keeecie dee socsecccsee 2,800,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











( MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? 
‘The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. 


(ts MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 





Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


( ; RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Is used in place of Wine. ; 
The Sportsman’s and Traveller’s Companion, 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 











RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces, 
To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 


eee GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 











| ONDON LIBRARY, r2 St. James’s Square, . 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. _ Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 

eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


RORERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
neater ccnearstaracmnmenimminmme 
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